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POETRY FOR MUSIC. 

A few days since, upon looking over a number of ballad 
lyrics sent us for publication, and carefully noted as “ copy- 
right words,” we were led into a train of speculation concerning 
the comparative merits of song writers of the present day and 
those that have gone by. The verses transmitted to us were 
nearly all of the same character; abstractions and sentimen- 
talities being their principal groundwork, and all eschewing 
detail and the simplicities of narrative. Generally speaking, 
no story was aimed at, no tale was told. A youth at a ball- 
room saw a pale lady with a wreath on her brow, and made a 
remark—this was the basis of one ballad. Another youth 
beheld a florid maiden weeping beside a fountain, her tears a 

mystery—this constituted the materials of a second. A third 
youth saw nothing; she was gone from his eyes, and he 

“bemoaned his fate in sixteen lines. One lover was under a 
tree ; another stood beside a. hill, or a rill, rawly ruminating ; 
another was on the vessel’s deck, looking leeward—all disem- 
boguing their griefs and sorrows into the thin air. Occasion- 
ally a young lady asked a young gentleman why he forsook 
her? or she called him back from the dividing main, and 
described her feelings in varied couplets. A few of the com- 
positions stood up stoutly for originality, and several were 
traceable to a source not very remote. All were, however 
of the genus sentimental, didactic and melancholy. Not 
one merry lay did we discover among some dozens, nor one 
which entered into simple detail. In short, the tune to the 
“Light of other days is faded,” or “Then you'll remember 
me,” would have admirably suited all our poetical contri- 
butions, so similar were they in feeling and construction. 

We began to consider why songs of the present day, almost 
invariably, should take this saddening tone? Were the poets 
of our time more melancholy than their predecessors, or did 
they copy Lord Byron in his dark hours? Were young ladies 
in seminaries—those juvenile areopogites of ballad music— 
taught to believe that mirth was out of fashion, and that 
plaintive sadness was the feeling most recognisable in certain 
circles, and, consequently, to be encouraged? In fine, were 
the publishers more serious than of old, and had the public 
become more morose and saturnine? - To none of these self- 
propounded queries could we return satisfactory response ; and 
we were almost moved to the conclusion that this serious ten- 
dency in our ballad writers must be entirely owing to some 
change in the obliquity of the. ecliptic, the precession of the 
equinoxes, or the increase of population, which would fully 











account for so much sighing and moaning. Some of the con- 
sequences might, perhaps, be laid to the account of Mr. Bunn, 
who, from the moment he undertook writing librettos for 
operas, had so serious a calling, that his study, with infinite 
propriety, might be said, never to have smiled more. Mr. 
Bunn’s melancholy lucubrations have had a decided weight 
with certain ballad writers, and have influenced the age to an 
extent impossible to be ascertained. 

In reading over the contributions above named, one fact 
particularly struck our notice; namely, the felicity of the 
name of each ballad, and the aptitude of the verses to afford 
illustration. Indeed most of the songs appeared to have been 
written with little or no other aim than to offer a striking 
title, and to suggest a picture. The poet seemed satisfied 
with the inspiration of his first line, and filled up the thought 
merely for the sake of the music. One song, we remember, 
was entitled, “She leaned against the topmost rail!” The 
title of this is singularly happy, and announces at once a litho- 
graph by Brandard, or Hannart, or him, the clever stone-man 
whom Thomas Prowse, surnamed of Hanway Street, employs. 
We are authorised—to save the price of advertisement, the poet 
being poor—to sell the words of this ballad for two guineas, 
to the first applicant. We know some of the music publishers, 
judging from their customary poetical commodities, whom 


? | they would suit to a T. 


Of the poetical merit of these ballad verses it would be 
difficult to speak. Having just pronounced that the writers 
appeared to have little or no other intention than that of pro- 
viding a good name and furnishing a pleasing vignette, we 
have said all that is favourable. In almost every instance 
the poem—if we may call it so—was inconsequential, disin- 
tegrated, irrelative. Logic there was none; harmony was 
outraged ; the language was vulgar and idiomatic; rhyme 
was sacrificed and grammar not preserved. To show the reader 
to what a depth of bathos the modern ballad has sunk we 
shall offer him a specimen from those sent us, and not choose 
the worst either to make our case better. The song we select 
is as follows :— 

“T am left all alone, 

Which she cannot deny ; 
And now that she’s gone, 

I must sit down and cry. 
But she heeds not my: tears, 

Nor the sighs that I moan, 
And no hope reappears— 

I am left all alone! 
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“ Whett I looked in her face 
For the last time on earth, 
And I thought I could trace 
Her true virtues and worth ! 
They beamed not for me, 
So I turn’d with a groan, 
For.I plainly did see 
T was left all alone!” * 


We are perfectly satisfied that the versicles we quote 
are equal in point of feeling and writing. to one-half the 
ballads of the present day, reckoning the most populat among 
them. Read as above, in their nude form, they may elicit a 
smile even from those who would admire them when arranged 
and embellished in musical garments. But take, with few 
exceptions, any modern lyric composition, and set it as above 
on a plain white sheet—the effect it will produce in reading 
will be precisely the same as the one we have printed. 

As a set off to “I am left all alone,” we would present 
our readers with the words of a ballad, called simply « Mary,” 
which presents an honourable exception to the mass of rubbish 
we waded through when perusing our heap of poetics; but 
the verses are unequally written, the first stanza alone being 
satisfactory. We shall, however, transcribe the first verse, 
and offer it as a specimen of a simple ballad written as it 
should be. 


“Twas in the season when the buds were blowing, 
And the skies of April dainty show’rs did weep ; 
In the pleasant day time when the sun waa going, 
And the breeze of ey’ning rock’d the rose asleep. 
Down by yon river’s side whose waters vary, 
As calm or dimpling on through fields they rove, 
In life’s glad op’ning there I met my Mary, 
And there she listened to my vows of love!” 


Here we have extreme harmony of lines, almost melodiously 
rhythmical in their flow, a very pleasing sentiment expressed 
in simple and felicitous terms, and clearness and spontaneity in 
the thought. Had the second and third stanzas been equal to 
the one we present, we should have pronounced “ Mary” as 
one of the very best ballads of the day. We are, nevertheless, 
inclined to think that its plain form of composition and the 
natural sentiment it contains are not suited to our go-ahead 
age. Fast people tequire fast lines, and the quietude and 
simplicity inherent in “Mary” would not do for publishers 
and their customers. We have little doubt but that for one 
publisher who would purchase “ Mary,” there would be found 
ten who would treat for “ I am left all alone.” 

We shall pursue this subject in another paper. We have 
much yet to say about ballads, poets, and publishers ; and may 
be able, perhaps, to throw a light on the cause why the public 
are inundated with such a flood of puerilities and bombast as 
would have disgraced any epoch of our literature. The 
greatest poets have written the finest lyrics, and time was 
when song writing was confined to the proficient and the 


* We are authorised to sell the above work. -Apply to Ed, M. W. 








experienced. Now, évéry puny thymster 4 j 
and swears totheir poetry. I had rather be #*kitten and cry 
‘ mew’ than one of these same metre ballad-mongers, ’ But the 
public are not of Hotspur’s thinking. They like “mewing,” 
and are amused (no pun) thereby. So enough for the 
present. 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


In our last publication we owned ourselves at fault in respect 
to the arrangements of the Saered Harmonic Society, but we 
have since received the prospectus of the forthcoming season, 
by which we perceive that the Seasons of Haydn is an- 
nounced for the opening night. The pibli¢ will therefore 
have an opportunity of hearing this magnificent work per- 
formed by the great resources of this society in a manner not 
hitherto attempted. Other novelties are announced, not the 
least attractive of which is Spohr’s Calvary. This work, 
reckoned among the greatest of Spohr’s efforts, was first pro- 
duced in London in 1836 ; it was then performed at Norwich, 
under the composer’s, direction in 1842; and subsequently at 
the same place in 1845, under Mr, Benedict’s conducting. 
Since that time we are not aware that it has been produced 
in its entire state, and we are therefore glad to perceive that 
the society have taken it up. In addition to these two gréat 
novelties, we believe it is contemplated to produce some of 
Mendelssohn’s Psalms, treasures hitherto, unknown to. the 
public generally.. The rehearsals for the Seasons are pro- 
ceeding most satisfactorily under Mr. Costa’s superintendence. 
The committee conclude their prospectus by venturing to 
express their opinion, that under the continued able conduc- 
torship of Mr. Costa, and..with the same zeal and’ energy on 
the part of the members and assistants as in the past seasons, 
the society’s performances will, in the coming season, attain 
a still higher degree of excellence than that already reached, 

The first performance of the Seasons is announced to take 
place towards the end of this month. 








MUSIC IN CONVENTS, 
(From Mainzer's Musical Times.) 


(Concluded from our last.) 


The pupil who succeeded Albrechtsberger upon ithe organ: wis 
Schneider; he was, aceording to Stadler, one of the first organists 
that ever appeared. Abbé Vogler, who undertook a journey for the 
express purpose of heariug him, one day gave him alternately with 
Forkel a very. difficult chromatic theme, from: whiely he improvised 
a fugue indicative. of the full powers of this eollossal instrument 
with thirty-two feet pedal registers. Such was their admiration 
of his performance, that they pronounced him king ‘of all living 
organists. i tn’ 

“ranz Schneider was born at Polkau in 1737; he was the son of 
a poor carpenter. The village schoolmia ‘ter undertook his ediica- 
tion ; and so early did he display his aptitude at acquiring know- 
ledge, that, independently of ‘the regular.-course, of ‘scholastic 
studies, he taught fig singing and playing upon the violin, piano, 


organ, and several wird instruments. ‘He was twenty yeats of age 
when Albrechtsberger summoned him to ‘Melk, where he so formed 
himself under this master’s guidance, that, on Albrechtsberger 
quitting for Vienna, he proposed Schneider as his successor, who 


proved well worthy such a master, both by 
tion and éxecution on the organ. 

In the convent library are to be found. the SHoving sujomaph 
compositions of his, which furnish ample testimony of the pitch to 
which he had carried the knowledge of his art ; fifty masses, thirty- 


his ‘talent in composi- 
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three motetts, thirty-four gradualia and offertories, fourteen re- 
quiems, &c. His works are embued throughout with clearness 
and depth, science and inspiration. He departed this life in 
1812. 

Stadler, one of the proudest boasts of the Vienna school, passed 
twenty years in the convent at Melk. Te devoted all his time to 
the study of music and theology. His old compavions were full 
of anecdotes, descriptive.of his ardent love of labour. This 
remarkable man, although Professor of Moral Philosophy, Ecclesi- 
astical History, and Canon Law, still found time in the midst of 
his ponies and historical resources, to study the great composers’ 
works, and to write masses, litanies, vespers, hymns, trios, quar- 

tetts, and melodramas ; besides practising on the organ so success- 
fully as to become no unworthy rival of Albrechtsberger and 
Schneider. _ Frederick Nicolai, in ‘the natrative he gives of his 
travels in Switzerland and Germany (a work in eight volumes), 
makes mention of a yisit he paid to the convent at Melk, on which 
occasion he heard Abbé Stadler play on the organ, and speaks of 
him as one of the most distinguished professors of that instrument. 
In his compositions, Stadler blends science with inspiration : and 
the deep feeling, the unassuming spirit, which, aided by all that 
consummate skill can effect, are conspicuous throughout his works, 
render them of double value. During Joseph II's stay at the con- 
vent of Melk, Stadler performed one of his own, compositions, with 
the assistance of the singers and musicians of the establishment, 
and so powerfully affected was the Emperor by his performance, 
that the very next day he invited Stadler to accompany him to 
Vienna, observing that talent such as his demanded a more ex- 
tended sphere. fh the capital of Austria he became intimate with 
Haydn and Mozart; atid while there he wrote the choruses for 
Polizine, a tragedy by Colin, which was eminently successful. 
After Joseph IL’s death, he resumed his clerical functions, and 
officiated as curé at Lerchenfeld, from 1803 to 1815, at which 
period he returned to Vienna, 

He was in his 60th year when he wrote his Jerusalem Delivered, 
a grand Oratorio, which was performed in that capital by 500 
musicians in a style unusually splendid and ‘effective. ‘This work 
and his great Reguiem secured him the admiration of the musical 
world, and a place sidé by side with his friends Haydn and 
Mozart. 

This brilliant era was succeeded by the year 1780, which 

roved fatal to the palmy days of the religious establishments we 

ave been treating of, and reduced them to a state of absolute 
. insignificance. When the Emperor Joseph rendered the monastic 
orders mere secular bodies, he deprived them of the jurisdiction 
they had hitherto exercised over the colleges and seminaries that 
now by the imperial edict were removed from their immediate 
vicinity ; nor would he suffer divine worship to be performed else- 
where than in the parish churches: this led to the dispersion of 
the professors, and as a natural consequence to that of the novices, 
while, the choristers returned to their families. 

After a brief period of resignation to their sovereign’s decrees, 
the war with Irance broke out, and the religious establishments 
were dispossessed of their remaining privileges and rights under 
the French army. Melk in particular could not hope to escape 
the notice of Napoleon, for he was thence enabled to command the 
shores of the Danube, and-thus intercept all communication with 
Vienna. After the battle of Ebersberg, he fortified this convent 
by surrounding it with trenches und mining the rocks ; he planted 
cannon. on all the platforms, and his guns frowned from a thousand 
loopholes over the adjacent country. The smiling gardens, with 
their fair walks and sliady groves, where the pious Benedictines 
were wont .to stray, were laid waste ; field-pieces supplanted the 
insignia of religion ; and from the windows, where in more peaceful 
times the monastic cowl alone was to be seen, peered forth the 
soldier’s plume. The roll of the drum or clang of the trumpet 
succeeded the bell that tolled for matins or vespers; the spots 
once fragrant with incense, now recked with the fumes of gun- 
powder; the aisles and cloisters no longer echoed with pious 
thanksgiving, but repeated the loud ribaldry of the rude soldier, 
to which the superior quality of the convent wine conduced in no 
small degree. 





But the monks have had their turn again, and have destroyed j 


even the faintest trace of those military fortifications, that seemed 
as though they would have endured for ever. 

The fifty-eighth abbot who had presided over the convent lost 
no time in recalling the professcrs and men devoted to the arts 
and sciences, and music again found a home within the abbey walls, 
and flourished mor: than ever. Each Sabbath day the charch re- 
sounded with solemn masses, accompanied with vocal music, and 
on days of festival sacred.compositions were performed by the 
whole force of the orchestra. 

The work set on foot by the abbot above alluded to was carried 
out by his successor in 1827. His splendid apartments were thrown 
open for music di camera, trios, quartets, and quintetts; vocal 
inusic ‘was ‘hot forgotten, and the long winter evenings were de- 
voted to one and the other alternately. It was by the constant 
habit of hearing, practising, and playing the master-pieces in each 
respective branch, that amateurs and composers were alike formed. 

A short time prior to my arrival at the convent of Melk, the 
son of a celebrated composer at Vienna, my friend and master, 
Seyfried, entered into the Benedictine order. Some years later, 
when the young man took priest’s orders, Seyfried composed a 
grand orchestra mass in honour of what he termed the most solemn 
day in his whole life, and he attended in person at this beautiful 
abbey, led thither by devotion as fervent as it was sincere, to assist 
at this twofold solemnity. 

Deep was my regret at leaving this noble convent. I could 

not refrain from lingering at my window to enjoy once more the 
splendil panorama I thence beheld. I wished to rivet im my 
memory the loveliest spot, the most varied and extensive ‘view 
which human eye ever surveyed; and as I passed through the 
valley I turned many a time to catch a last glimpse of this impos- 
ing monastery, until the mountains shut out its turrets from my 
gaze. 
The abbeys of Maria Tafern, Heiligen Kruez, (Holy Cross,) 
Seitenstaten and St. Florian offer the same general features which 
are observable at Melk. Music is everywhere pursued with the 
same ardor and the same success; the only difference consisting 
in the number of those who meet together for its performance, 
and in the style of that performance. ‘The libraries also are fur- 
nished according as the reigning abbot’s taste inclines more or 
less to music; for all depends upon his supreme will and pleasure. 
Many of these abbots have peculiar tastes to gratify; some, who 
are by no means averse to secular pomps and vanities, bestow 
considerable pains on the decorations of their convents, and the 
lordly mansions appurtenant thereto, which serve them for abode 
during their stay at Vienna; others are constantly pulling down 
and reconstructing their places of residence ; whilst many of them 
have carried their habits of extravagance to such an extent ‘as 
seriously to affect the abbey revenues, and render long’ yeats of 
economy necessary to repair its shattered finances. We could 
metition more than one abbot divested, on this account, of power 
and dignity, by a decree of the chapter. Scveral abbeys have 
experienced severe losses by dreadful fires, the ravages of which 
have occasioned irreparable damage, more particularly as regards 
the libraries. 

Music has not yet regained in these abbeys the pitch of glory 
to which she had attained, ere she was hurled from her pride of 
place by the act of secularization and the long years of ‘war, 
during which the contributions levied, not by Napoleon, but by 
the Emperor Francis, were almost equivalent to total sequestra- 
tion; nor were other obstacles wanting to its progress, such a8 the 
national bankruptey, when all persons of property, and teligious 
establishments in particular, only received fourteen per cent of 
the capital they had advanced to meet the emergencies of the state. 
Yet, spite of these draw-backs, music began again to be culti- * 
vated, as well as the French Janguage, and in many colleges 
attached to the convents, Italian was also taught. Here and there 
men of talent were to be found who had survived the period 
fraught with such mischievous consequences to the convents; but 
those of the new school were as yet insufficient to restore instru- 
mental execution to its former glory. 

The musician could, however, still find in many libraries ample 
means for prosecuting his studies ; such, for instanee, as the works 
of Palestrina, Orlando Lasso, Monteverde, Kerl, Murschhauser, 
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Frescobaldi; in short, a rich collection of the ancient and modern 
scores of the two renowned schools of Italy and Germany. Nor 
was that of France excluded, for the practical and theoretical 
works of the French composers, Lully, Rameau, Monsigny, J. J. 
Rousseau, Philidor, and Grétry, were to be found amongst them. 

The courtesy of the abbot of Seitenstiiten, still a young man, 
considering the dignified station he filled, was not continued to intro- 
ducing me to the master of the ceremgnies, but he conducted me 
in person over the church, library, and entire establishment, accom- 
panying me in my visits to the environs, and insisting upon my 
taking up my quarters at the convent. He, moreover, offered to 
be my companion at a later period as far as Vienna, whither he was 
bound, in order to attend the Diet as representative of the reli- 
gious orders. 

But as I did not find in the convent wherewith to occupy me 
for any extended space of time, and as I was desirous of profiting 
by the instructions of those great men of whom Vienna boasts, 
I was compelled to decline his friendly offer. ‘At any rate,” 
said the abbot, as I took leave of him, “promise me a visit at 
Vienna, and don’t omit calling on me at Klosterneuburg, in the 
neighbourhood of the town; it is the most remarkable abbey in the 
whole empire. I shall be there on the day of St. Leopold, our 
patron saint; there | can show you much which is deserving of 
your attention; and you will meet with persons better qualified 
than I to give you useful information.” I gladly gave him the 
promise he exacted. 

One of the best endowed and most spacious abbeys in Austria 
is Kremsmiinster. So imposing, so noble-looking is this edifice, 
that one is almost tempted to believe it the proud abode of some 
all-swaying autocrat. The entire monastery is built on a gigantic 
scale. Although the palmy days of music were then gone by, 
still the noble collection of works it could yet display, bore ample 
testimony to the bright days it had once known. An erudite 
German musician who had stayed at Kremsmiinster longer than I, 
gave me at Vienna some biographical notices of the composers 
who had lived in this abbey, which I here transcribe in due 
course. 

Franz Sparry, born 1715, at Gratz, in Styria, studied the classics 
at the convent of Admond, and attracted much notice, from the 
beauty of his voice. 

In the year 1737, he entered into the order of Benedictines at 
Kremsmiinster, and was ordained seven years after. 

The convent dignitaries remarked and encouraged his taste 
fcr music, a.d in order to facilitate his opportunities of applying 
himself exclusively to this art, they granted him permission to 
visit the great Italian masters. To use his biographer’s expression, 
fortune and misfortune were his alternate companions at Venice, 
Rome and Naples. Chance brought Pergolesi on board the 
same vessel on which he had embarked on the Adriatic; he 
lost no ‘time in becoming on terins of intimacy with the young 
Italian, and they communicated to each other their ideas con- 
cerning the art to which they were both devoted. During a storm 
their vessel was assailed by a Tripolitan pirate, when, at the very 
moment that the Corsair was throwing out his grappling-irons, his 
main- mast was struck by lightning, and to this well-timed accident 
did the two artists and the whole crew owe their escape from 
slavery or death. Whilst at Rome, Sparry studied with unre- 
mitting energy the vigorous style which characterizes the works 
of the great masters of Italy, and he made a valuable collection 
of them. The barkin which he returned home was again endan- 
gered by a storm, and he was deprived of a greater part of his 
acquisitions, the fruits of so much exertion and so many sacrifices, 
by the dishonest conduct of one of his companions. All that 
’ remained to him were some theoretical works, a few songs and 
Italian operas, a Miserere by Bigalgia, and Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater, 
which had then but just appeared. 

Counterpoint was his favourite study. His Pange lingua, and 
several other of his sacred compositions were quickly disseminated 
throughout Germany, and excited the greatest interest. 

The severity of his studies had so impaired his health as to 
bring to a premature end that carcer already so triumphant. 
He departed this life in 1767. 

George de Pasteewitz was born in 1730, at Burhiitten, near 





Passau. Whilst yet a mere boy he was sent to the Bavarian con- 
vent at Nlederalteich, where he sedulously applied himself to Latin 
and music. In 1744 he continued his ‘studies at Kremsmiinster, 
and became alike distinguished as a scholar and musician. ' In the 
year 1750 he entered into the order of Benedictines, and was sent 
to Salzburg for the purpose of completing his theological studies. 
He took the opportunity of his stay at this town to perfect him- 
self in composition, under Eberlin; and he studied his master’s 
works, and those of Fuchs and Matheson, as earnestly and 
successfully as he did canon Jaw, exegesis, and doctrine. 

He became professor of philosophy about the year 1759, at the 
academy annexed to the abbey of Kremsmiinster, and officiated 
with great distinction during a period of nearly twelve years. In 
the year 1772 he was appointed to the professor's chair of political 
economy for financial and police administration. The few leisure 
moments he could spare from functions of such overwhelming 
importance were devoted to music. At Sparry’s decease he was 
burdened with the additional duty of regens chori. 

During the fifteen years that he held these various offices, he 
composed three masses, fifty antiphonies, four Te Deums, hymns, 
vespers, and oratorios, Samson and Joseph. 'These compositions 
were favourably received, and insured his reputation. Although 
unceasingly occupied in teaching the science of politics, he con- 
trived to find time for the instruction of chorus and .solo singers, 
both for the church and theatre of the convent, where, besides 
various biblical works, such as Kimmerling’s Bride of Isaac, his owt: 
operettas were performed. He did not confine his attention merely 
to instructing them how to attain the greatest pitch of perfection 
in the dramatic style by practising them in singing airs and recita- 
tive, but he likewise exercised them in declamation and acting. 
His frequent journeys to Trieste and Venice accounted for his 
preferring the taste then prevalent in Italy. 

In the year 1785, he was sent to Vienna as the abbey’s repre- 
sentative and charge d'affaires. He there became acquainted with 
Joseph Haydn, Abbé Stadler, and Salieri. 

During his stay at Venice, he composed two masses and a 
Requiem that were performed at St. Stephen’s cathedral. Upon 
his recal to the monastery in 1795, he was appointed rector of the 
Lyceum, but this accession of dignity did not prevent him from 
pursuing his favourite art ; he wrote a new mass, a gradudle, and 
an offertory, in honour of the fifteenth anniversary of his takin 
orders, and these were the last things he composed. He die 
of dropsy, on the 26th of January, 1803, at the age of seventy 
three. 

The pupil who reflects the greatest credit on him is Stissmayer, 
who, on his arrival at Kremsmiinster, was a chorister. He was 
indebted to Pasterwitz for his first notions of music, and whilst 
still under his pupilage, he tried his powers of composition by 
masses and symphonies. 

When he became music master at the Kiirnthner-Thor theatre, 
Siissmayer took up his abode at Vienna, where he catie to be on 
terms of intimacy with Haydn, Salieri, and Mozart; the latter in 
particular was his inseparable friend and confidant ; he even as- 
sisted him in his labour. Besides taking a share’in'the Clemenza 
di Tito, Siissmayer put the finishing stroke to Mozart’s Requiem, 
with so much talent, with so great a display of powers of the 
highest order, that it is almost matter of doubt where the great 
master’s work ends, and at what point it was taken up by his 
friend. Stissmayer wrote the whole of the Benedictus in the 
Requiem, and this alone bears ample testimony to his powers of 
conception, and loftiness of style. Stissmayer, in addition to all 
this, gained so much renown by many of his works, that his merits 
are beyond dispute. His most striking characteristics are the 
simplicity and grace of his harmony. His productions of a scientifie 
nature are not entirely free from faults; not that they lack the 
requisite degrce of knowledge, but he worked too’ much and too 
rapidly to comply with all the demands of his art. 

He wrote a vast number of masses, cantatas, and operas. 

Stissmayer died at Vienna in 1803, 
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GEMINIANI. 


Francesco, Geminiani, a native of Lucca, was born about the 
year 1680. He received his first irstruction in music from Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti, and. afterwards became a pupil of Carlo Ambrosio 
Annati, surnamed J/ Gobbo,a celebrated performer on the violin. 
His, studies were completed under, Corelli. 

fa the year 1714, he arrived in England, where in a short time, 
his exquisite performance rendered him celebrated ; and, amongst 
the nobility, several laid claim to the honour of being his patrons. 
The person, however, to whom he was most attached was. the 
Baron Kilmansegge, chamberlain to King George the First, as 
Elector of Hanover. 

In 1716, Geminiani published and dedicated to this nobleman, 
“ Twelve sonatas, ad Violino, Violene,e Cembalo,’ These had such 
an. effect that the public were, at a loss to determine whether 
Geminiani’s, greater excellence lay in his performance, or in his 
skill in. composition... The Baron had ventured to speak of this 
work to the kiog in such terms of approbation, as induced him to 
direct that some of the compositions contained in it should be per- 
formed in his. presence by the author. Handel was desired to 
accompany him on the harpsichord, and Geminiani acquitted him - 
my in a manner worthy of the expectations that had been formed 
of him. 

Geminiani was an enthusiast in painting; and, to gratify this 
propensity, he not only suspended his studies, and neglected his 
profession, but often involved himself in pecuniary embarrassments, 
which a little prudence and, foresight would have enabled him to 
avoid, . To gratify his taste he bought pictures, and to supply his 
wants he sold them... The consequence of this kind of traffic was 

oss, and its concomitant, necessity. 

In the distress which, by such imprudent conduct, he had drawn 
upon himself, he was compelled, for the security of his person, to 
avail himself of that, protection from arrest which the English 
nobility had then the power of extending to their servants. The 
Earl of Essex was prevailed upon, for this purpose, to eurol Gemi- 
niani’s name in the list of his domestics. 

The place of master and. composer of the state music in Ireland 
became vacant in the year. 1727, and the Earl obtained from Sir 
Robert Walpole a promise of it. He then told Geminiani that his 
difficulties were at an end, as he had provided for him a place 
suited to his profession, which would afford him an ample provision 
i life. On inquiry into the conditions of the office, Geminiani 
Avund that it was not tenable by a member of the Romish com- 
munion. He therefore declined accepting it, assigning this asa 
reason, and at the same time observing that, although he had 
never made.any great pretensions to religion, yet to renounce for 
the sake of temporal advantages, that faith in which he had been 
first baptized, he could not auswer to his conscience. ‘The place 
was given to Mr. Matthew Dubourg, a young man of great merit, 
who had been his pupil. 

Some years having elapsed after the publication of his solos 
Geminiani resolved to turn into concertos the first six solos of 
Corelli... These he completed and published, in 1726, by subscrip- 
tion. Their success was fully answerable to his expectations, and 
a short time afterwards, he altered in the same manner the remain- 
ing six. These, however, having no fugues, and consisting alto- 
gether of airs, afforded but little scope for the exercise of his 
abilities, and met with an indifferent reception. 

He likewise arranged as concertos six of Corelli’s sonatas, that is 
the ninth in the First Opera, and the first, third, fourth, ninth, and 
tenth of the Third. This seems to have been a hasty production, 
and is now scarcely remembered. In the year 1732, he printed 
what he. called his Opera Seconda; or, VI. Concerti grossi con due 
Violini, Violoncello, e Viola di Concertino obligati, e due altri Violini 
e Basso di Concerto grosso ad arbitrio. The first of these is cele- 
brated for the fine minuet with which it closes. The publication 
of this work was soon followed by another of the same kind, his 
Opera Terza, consisting of six concertos for violins, the last of which 
is esteemed one of the finest compositions in the world. 

Geminiani now enjoyed a high degree of reputation as a com- 
poser for instruments; yet his circumstances were not much 
improved by the profits resulting from his publications. The 
manuscript of his Opera Seconda had been surreptitiously obtained 





by Walsh, who was about to print it; but thinking it would be 
benefitted by the corrections of the author, he gave him the alter- 
native, either of correcting it, or submitting it to appear with its 
faults before the world. Geminiani rejected the insulting offer 
with the contempt it deserved, and instituted a process in Chan- 
cery for an injunction against the sale of the work. Walsh com- 
pounded the matter with him, and the work was published under 
the inspection of the author. 

The Opera Terza he sold to Walsh, who in his advertisements 
gave the public to understand he came honestly by the copy. In 
the year 1759, he published the Opera Quarta, consisting of Twelve 
sonatas for a Violin and Bass; and also a new edition of the Opera 
Prima, with considerable additions and improvements. Soon 
afterwards appeared a tract by Geminiani, entitled, A Treatise on 
GoodTaste, and another, denominated Rules for Playing in Taste. 
These two publications contained, besides examples of such graces 
as Geminiani had adopted himself on the violin, variations on 
several well known airs and some select Scotch tunes. About this 
time also he printed The Art of Playing or the Violin,a work which 
contains most minute directions for holding the instruments used 
with the bow; as well as the grace demanded for the various shifts 
of the hand, and examples adapted to the rules. 

About the year 1740, he published, and dedicated to the Academy 
of Ancient Music, his Opera Settima consisting of six concertos for 
violins ; and, in the month of April, 1742, came forth his long ex- 
pected work, Guida Armonica o Dizionario Armonico. In this work, 
after giving due commendation to Lully, Corelli, and Buononcini, 
as the first improvers of instrumental music, he successfully con- 
troverts an opinion that the vast foundation of universal harmony 
can be established upon the narrow and confined modulation of 
these authors; and makes many remarks on the uniformity of 
modulation apparent in the compositions that had appeared in 
different parts of Europe for several years back. The publication 
of the Guida was attended with circumstances that seemed to pro- 
mise but little success. The old musicians stood aghast at the 
licenses which it allowed, and declared that, if well received, it 
would tend to the entire destruction of the science of music. 
They consequently determined to prejudice the public against it. 
Many persons believed it to be only an attempt to get money 
from the novelty of its contents, and these on all occasions 
ridiculed it. ‘There were, indeed, very few, who were able to com- 
prehend either the motives of the writer, or the tendency of his 
work. 

In one of those excursions, which, after Geminiani had settled in 
England, he made to Italy, France, and other parts of the Con- 
tinent, he visited at Paris, Pére Castel, a learned and ingenious 
Jesuit, and a man well skilled in music. ‘To this person he shewed 
his manuscript, and explained its nature and design. Castel, with 
a view to remove the prejudices that had been entertained against 
it, printed, in the Journal des Scavans, a dissertation on the Guida, 
and a strong recommendation of it, which Geminiani, on his return 
to London, got translated into English, and published in a small 
pamphlet of about thirty pages. bo Ps) aed 

In a life so unsteady as that of Geminiani, spent in different 
countries, and employed in pursuits that had no connection with 
his art, and only served to divert his attention from it, we must 
suppose, in order to account for the means of his support, that he 
received very considerable pecuniary assistance from his patrons 
and friends. The emoluments arising from his publications were 
not in general such as in any degree to compensate for the many 
years of study and labour which they had occupied. Towards the 
conclusion of his life, he had recourse to an expedient for raising 
money which had never before been attempted: in the year 1748, 
he issued advertisements announcing that a concerto spirituale, 
would be performed for his benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, to con- 
sist chiefly of the music of Italian masters of eminence, but whose 
names were scarcely known in England. Geminiani, an entire 
stranger to the business of the orchestra, had no idea of the trouble 
and labonr that were required to prepare singers for the perfor- 
mance of music which they had not before seen, or of the frequent 
rehearsals that were necessary for all the parties engaged. he 
consequence was, that the vocal department not being perfect, the 
performance miscarried. ‘he audience were sufficiently numerous 
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to constitute what. is.called a good house, and the performance 
commenced with one of Geminiani’s concertos, which was suc- 
ceeded by a grand chorus. Both these pieces had justice done 
them; but the first of the wom »n, to whom a solo air had beeii given, 
was unable to execute it, and the whole band, after playing a few 
bars, were compelled to stop. The audience, instead of expressing 
resentment, seemed to pity the distress into which Geminiani was 
thrown. An apology was received by them; and they sat silent 
till the books were changed for those which contained Geminiani’s 
own compositions. 

The profits arising from this entertainment, enabled him once 
more to gratify that inclination for rambling which was so inherent 
in his disposition. He went to France, and.took up his residence 
for some time at Paris. As the engraving of music was then 
much more neatly executed in that city than in any other part of 
the world, and. as his concertos had never been printed in sucha 
manner as he wished, he was now determined to publish them 
himself in score.. Accordingly he revised, for this purpose, his 
Second and Third Operas; but such was his desire for making 
improvements, and his passion for retinement, that he not only 
betrayed himself into numerous errors, but likewise was led to the 
insertion of many new and ill-constructed passages. 

He staid long enough in Paris to get eugraved the plates both 
for the score and the parts of the above-mentioned two sets of con- 
certos; and about the year 1755, he returned to England, and 
advertised them for sale. About the same time he published what 
he called The Enchanted Forest, an instrumental composition, 


grounded on a singular notion which he had long entertained, that . 


betwixt music and conversation there is a very near and natural 
resemblance. This he used to illustrate, in conversation, by a 
comparison between those musical compositions in which a certain 
point is assumed in one part, and answered in the other with fre- 
quent repitition, and the form and manner of conversation, With 
the design of reducing this notion to practice, Geminiani endea- 
voured to represent to the imagination of his hearers the succession 
of events in that beautiful episode contained in the 13th Canto of 
Tasso's Jerusalem, where, by the order of Ismeno, a Pagan magi- 
cian, a forest is enchanted, and each tree informed with a living 
spirit, to prevent its being cut down for the purpose of making 
battering rams and other military engines for carrying on the siege 
of Jerusalem. 

The Enchanted Forest was succeeded by the publication of two 
numbers of a work entitled, The Harmonical Miscellany, containing 
sundry Modulations on a Bass, calculated for the Improvement. of 
Students in Music, and the practice of the Violin and Harpsi- 
chord. Geminiani intended to continue this work by periodical 
publication; but as ic did not receive much encouragement, he 
desisted from his intention. 

In the year 1761, he went cver to Ireland, where he was kindly 
received and entertained by Dubourg, at that time master of the 
King’s band there. Geminiani had spent many years in compiling 
an elaborate treatise on music, which he intended for publication ; 
but soon after his arrival in Dublin, by the treachery of a female 
servant (who, it has been said, was recommended to him for no 
other purpose than that she might steal it), the manuscript was 
purloined out of his chamber, and could never afterwards be 
recovered. The magnitude of this loss, and his inability to repair 
it, made a deep impression on his mind, and had such an effect 
upon his spirits as to hasten fast his dissolution. He died at 
Dublin on the 17th of September, 1762, in the eighty-third year of 
his age. ‘ 

It is observable from the works of Geminiani, not only. that his 
modulations are original, but that his harmonies consist of such 
combinations as were never introduced into music till his time. 
His melodies are in the highest degree elegant; and in their 
general cast, most of his compositions are exquisitely tender and 
pathetic. Of his execution on the violin, it may be stated, that 
he had none of the fire and spirit of modern performers; but he 
possessed am abundance of grace and feeling ; nearly all the powers 
that engage the attention of the hearer, and render it subservient 
tothe will of the artist, were united in him. 


——————= 








RETIREMENT OF MR. MURRAY FROM THE STAGE. 


The Morning Chronicle, referring to this eveut, says— We perceive 
that Mr. Murray, the celebrated actor, and many: years manager 
of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, has taken his farewell. benefit, 
and has finally bid adieu to the stage. By his: retirement the 
northern public loses one of the most active’ and enlightened ma- 
nagers who ever opened a ‘theatre, and one of the most artis‘ic and 
delicately refined actors who ever trod a stage. Mr. Murray took 
leave of his friends as Sir Anthony Absolute. His favourite line 
of parts, like that of Mr. Farren, whom in many respects. he re- 
sembled, was the “old men.” Mr. Murray's personation had all the 
delicate play of light and shade, the variety of suggestive by~play, 
and the easy and off-hand finish which disunguishes French acting. 
His “ makes up ” were very famous, managed with the most‘ con- 
summate artistic skill, and great taste and fancy. The identity 
of the manager was as perfectly sunk as that of any man could 
be in that strange, listless mass of slovenliness and tipsiness. 
Although possessing great and piquant comic powers, and prin- 
cipally dehghting in their development, Mr. Murray could give 
both pathos and passion with great, yet always delicately and 
finely-toned effeet. Few actors had Jess mannerism; or sank 
themselves more completely for the time in the character under- 
taken. Mr. Murray, besides being a consummate artist, and a 
manager of great tact, enterprise, and resource, is a scholar and 
a gentleman. He has always mixed in literary society; and the 
esteem in which he was held by Sir Walter Scott, and his circle 
may be gathered from many a letter published by Lockhart. 
Mr. Murray now retires to enjoy the produce’of a life of honour- 
able exertion ; and we wish him a long and prosperous evening >to 
his days. 
wi pigs ile 
COMPOSER AND PUBLISHER, 
(Translated from “La France Musicale,’ by W. Grilliers.) 

A musician is (and it is most indispensible that he should be) 
one of those men of deep cunning and knowledge, viz..a philo- 
sopher. ‘The singer is. not in this predicament; he can dispense 
with all learning whatever (and many avail themselves of the 
privilege), provided nature has kindly bestowed upon him a. da, a 
sz, or an ut, or more or less lungs. He has no fature trouble; the 
present to him is all “ couleur de rose,” and the future (when he 
for an instant casts his thoughts in advance of old time) seems 
only to reflect back the luxurious ease and plenty of to-day... It is 
not he who is weak or silly enough to devote his time to the 
learning of music. No, no, he is gifted with too much good. sense 
in this respect, to attempt such an inconsiderate rashness. .. Says 
he, exultingly to himself, “ What’s all this to me ; of what neces- 
sity ? None; as the earth is made to.cover the blunders of doctors 
and physicians, is not the orchestra there to do the'same by those 
of singers?” Immediately upon his appearance, he is in receipt 
of as much worldly wealth as would support ten of our families. 

There is a class of musicians who demand a much greater share 
of our pity than instrumental performers ; this unfortunate. among 
the most unfortunate is A composgR. I call all the powers of 
time and chance, which in this world make and mar the destinies 
of men; I appeal to them to witness that it is better to be a brick 
layer, a shoemaker, a. porter, a sweep, or any other vile penngeee 
or calling that you can imagine, than to be a composer. If you 
wish to exist by your work or labour, beware of searching for it 
in the depths of musical science ! 

_A young painter, has he talent or genius, few difficulties lie in 
his way. He paints a picture, a connoisseur passes, praises and 
recognizes its merit; the crowd immediately press forward); the 
name of the artist is uttered; the newspapers re-echo it, and his 
genius is recognized, his talent is publicly appreciated, and no 





further fear has he. But a musician, were he possessed of the 
genius and talent of a Mozart, he would not: beable to escape one, 
no not one of the thorns and humiliations which: await'a young 
composer on his “ debut.” 

When he has laboriously terminated the seore of any serious 
work, his labour is hardly half completed. Should he (whieh is 





hot unfrequently the case) happem to be poor he must turm 
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copyist, and waste a yaluable and precious time in extracting parts 
sometimes doubled, sometimes threefold or fourfold, and all this as: 
an indispensible step towards its performance, « But this per- 
formance, how will they obtain it? He addresses his friends, his 
brother artists, every one and everybody; at the end of a world of 
time and trouble he occasionally is fortunate enough to meet with 
some sympathizing artists who promise their help, and keep their 
word. Then long.and laborious rehearsals take place each week, 
and the work is studied and learnt by long and frequent repetition. 
At last it is heard, and the author receiyes the applause of the 
ublic and the congratulations of his friends. He returns home 
ight of heart, and -brimful of joy : an hour afterwards, when his 
enthusiasm: has a little cooled down, he soliloquizes to himself, 
“ Glory. thou art, and ever will be, a fine and beautiful thing; you 
satisfy the cravings of the soul, but those of the body isd 
must ge and call upon.a publisher.” The unhappy man! a pub- 
lisher!! No. matter, he enters the first one’s shop he comes. to, 
then to another, and another. To the first one he obsequiously 
says, “Sir, I have come to propose to you to purchase a quartett 
for two violins, alto and bass.” - He is met by a boisterous hilarity, 
“Ah! ah! ah} sir, where do you come from? We don’t keep 
those sort of things here.” To the second he offers a sonata. 
“ Sonata, what wili’st thou with me,” and they turn their back upop 
him. To a third he offers a mass from a requiem, for three voices. 
“ You are mad,” cries this one, “were it for thirty voices, how 
could I find in a mass for the dead material for a Schottische or a 
Polka? Pshaw.” At last he exhibits some quintetts; the pub- 
lisher first examines. the title, “ Sir,” says he, “ I will not hide from 
you that your name is totally unknown to me ; but were younamed 
Beethoven, what you show me would not sell, it would go no further 
than among your own friends. Have you many friends?” . “ Yes, 
I am somewhat fortunate that way.”. ‘“ Oh! in that case we may 
be able to dosomething together.” On hearing this, a gleam of 
hope beams upon our composer, “ Will you permit me,” pursues 
the publisher, “to cast my eye,oyer the details and arrangement 
of your work.” ‘ Come,” thinks the artist to himself, “he is a 
connoisseur,” and then the following dialogue ensues :— 

Composer— These quintetts have lately been played by some 
of the best artists of our capital.” 

Publisher Coowine over the leaves of the score)—‘ Ah! ah! (in 
an under tone) four hundred and forty-two.” 

Com — What think you of the plan ? ” 

isher—-The plan? (7m an under tone) five hundred and 
eighty-three, 584—” 

Composer—“ Does the harmony please you?” 

Publisher—‘‘ Military harmony ? ” 

Composer—‘ No, no, I am speaking of the science of harmony, 
of the harmonical combinations you are at present analyzing with 
so much care.” 

Publisher (still analyzing)—* I find nothing objectionable ; it ap- 
pears tolerably good, (in an under tone) 1213. (aloud) the flats 
and sharps apart, they terribly encumber the engraving. Could 
you et Sanerens a few; for instance, those that would be least 


misse 

Composer—“ And the ideas?” 

Publisher (in the attitude of u learned man meditating most pro- 
foundly)— Oh, .as to the ideas—(in an under tone) 1550—every 
one has his.own, and the one which occupies me most at the present 
moment, is to find how I can bewuseful to you.” 

i. Composer (gratefully) —‘I am sure you are very kind.” 

Publisher (after a long e)—‘ Listen! I have just studied 
the first part of your work most minutely. I know all its points 
and stops ; nothing has escaped me, and I will almost venture to 
say I am better.acquainted with your work than you are. You 
smile! Well, well, J will wager that you are not aware that this 
first quintett contains 2575 bars, neither one more or less |” 

Composer—‘‘ Really—yes,—1 was unaware of it.” 

Publi: “ Ah! you,see—this is how I was intently occupied | 
when you spoke to mea moment,ago: then you will fully com- 
prehend that.in consenting to,publish your work, I incur a great 
and enormous sacrifice. If I gonsent to engrave it, I invest funds 
which, less fortunate than Epimonides of old, may never return to 
life,; till,,as it is.a good.office to be the protector, the mentor of 





a young composer on his first appearance, here is what I propose. 
I will engrave your work (as a matter of course, the copyright will 
belong to me); and as soon as it is published you will purchase 
fifty copies, at the marked ‘price, for your friends—you understand 
me—for your friends.” 

Composer——“ Fifty copies —at marked price ? ” 

isher— Yes, at the marked price.” 

Composer—“ And then—? ” 

Publisher—“ Then !—that’s all!” 

Composer— Sir, { am extremely obliged to you: I will reflect.” 

And the composer retires heart-broken, carrying with him, how- 
ever, his beloved work. 

On getting to his sometimes miserable home, the ‘eomposer, 
discouraged and completely broken down, thinks if it be not better 
to throw all his‘manuscripts into the fire, aod rises with the, fatal 
intention, atthe moment a friend enters. 

“Well, how have you got on? What success have you had ?” 

* Cannot you see, Iam preparing for an auto-da-fe, all that your 
friendship is good enough to call my chefs d’ceuvre.” 

“ Nonsense, you are joking?” 

“ Yes, joking, as the wretched one who is about to blow out his 
brains.” 

“ And the publishers ?” 

“T have seen them.” 

“Well?” 

“ Repulsed,” 

“Have you seen them all?” 

“ Nearly.” 

“Tt is not possible! you have not been to——?” and the friend, 
utters the name of a publisher who had not received the visit of 
our unfortunate composer. 

““T was ‘sure of it,” pursued he. “ Here is his address’; goto 
him in my name, and in the name of all the friendly artists who 
have protected your work. He is a man of talent; be ander- 
stands business in the pure sense of the term; and he is both a 
sincere and devoted friend to our art. You will not be dazzled 
by the appearance of his shop, it almost escapes the observation of 
the passers by, neither will you see festoons nor ornaments, nor 
Bohemian glass upon which polkas, mazurkas, or quadrilles ap- 
pear in all their resplendent beauty ; nor will you perceive gilt and 
magnificent albums, or the overtures of Guillaume Tell or Jeune 
Henry arranged for flageolet solo ‘You will ascend a stairease 
tolerably wide ‘but badly lighted; you will enter an apartment 
of which the greatest luxury consists in a considerable quantity of 
packages, whereon are inscribed the names of those most cele- 
brated in the musical art. Each illustrious composer has his place : 
to the vulgar it is a large and magnificent warehouse: to the artist 
it is a sanctuary of geniusand science! There you willsee a man 
with an eagie eye, and silvery hair, sitting before a desk, with pen 
in hand, or behind his ear. He is either writing or meditating. 
He is not surrounded by numerous officious or impertinent clerks : 
alone, alone he suffices for all; and this desk, covered »with 
papers, plates, and proofs, has been ten, aye twenty times the 
stepping-stone of many an unknown and neglected artist to glory 
and renown. 

The advice ie followed ; our composer presents himself, and-re- 
ceives an affable and gracious greeting. He explains and shows 
his work ; and a few days afterwards, he is able to tell his friends 
of the success of his exertion. ‘These suddenly and enthusiastically 
form a project, viz. that of offering to the good and honest pub- 
lisher a proof of théeir-respect; avd surrounding ‘him ‘in a ‘modest 
but bountiful banquet, they all drink, with the utmost.enthusiasm 
and good-will, to the ‘health and ‘prosperity of that man of intel- 
ligence and feeling, the publisher-artist, their friend Simon 
Richault. J. Merreep. 








Dramatic. 
Otymric.—On Thursday week, on the occasion of Mr. ‘H. 
Farren’s benefit, a new aspirant for public favour was intro- 
duced for the first ‘time ‘in-a prominent -position ‘to the notice 
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of a London audience. The name of the debutante is Miss 
Laura Keene,’ whohas been playing lately with. considerable 
success at the Richmond Theatre during the period -that it 
was open undér the rianagement of Mrs. Brougham. The 
play selected was the The Lady of Lyons, Mr. ‘Hi Farren 
being the Claude Melnotte, and Miss Laura Keene, Pauline 
Deschapelles. Miss Laura Keene possesses a great many of 
the qualifications necessary to form a, good actress; she is 
above the middle. height; her figure is slim, elegant and well! 
proportioned; her face pleasing and: very. expressive, and her 
voice, which struck us forcibly as bearing a great resemblance 
to that of Miss Lata Addison, full-toned, rich; and flexible. 
From what’ we could judge from seeing her only once, she is 
endowed also with considerable intelligence ; her conception, 
at least of the character of the merchant’s haughty daughter, 
was, as a whole, just and natural ; there were, without a 
doubt, certain. portions of the play. which might have been 
given differently by her, and which, in our opinion, would 
have gained by the alteration, but, as we have said, the 
general result \vas satisfactory. Miss Laura Keene's great 
defect, at present, is a want of energy where’ it is most 
needed ; she is too emphatic during the entire ‘piece; and in 
order, to produce any great effects she must either ‘be more 
forcible in her passionate scenes or less so in the others. Miss 
Laura Keene is also, at times, too artificial, as for instance in 
the cottage of Claude Melnotte’s mother, where. she learns 
the deceit that has been practised. on her, In. this scene, 
which in many respects, however, was played in a highly 
satisfactory manner, the violent heaving up and down of the 
body, when she buries her face in her hands and is supposed 


to be weeping, was very extravagant and anything but ‘in 
accordance with nature; such tremendous and convulsive 
sobbing as Miss Laura Keene’s could never last so long and 
be so violent—it must either cease altogether, and end hys- 
terically—no person could, to use a vulgar phrase, ‘take on 
so” for five or six minutes and then rise up as calm and 


collected as Miss Laura Keene. Her last act was decidedly 
her best, and quite surprised the audience by its tenderness 
and pathos, but even these qualties would lose none of their 
effect by having a littl more vigour infused in them. 

Our opinion of this lady may be briefly summed up as 
follows. We think that with care, study, and perseverance 
she may take a very high position on the London stage, and 
it is precisely because we do think so, and, what is more, 
because we hope so—because we really desire to see. some one 
able to take the leading juvenile parts in Tragedy and Drama, 
for which there is at present no adequate representative since 
the accomplished Miss Helen Faucit and the great and sub- 
lime Cushman have, so to say, deserted us—it is because we 
wish well to Miss Laura Keene that we thus point out what 
strike us as her defects, judging her by the standard of 
excellence and not by that of mediocrity. If she had come for- 
ward merely in a third or second rate character, we should 
have said she was all that could be desired, but when she 
appears as an aspirant to the first rank in her profession, we 
think it no more than our duty to tell her that she is as 
yet not duly qualified for the position, though we believe 
that care, attention, and experience of the stage will, perhaps, 
some day enable her to occupy it. 

The applause at the fall of the curtain was unanimous and 
enthusiastic. Such applause, however, emanating as it does 
from the temporary excitement of an audience whose feelings 
have been worked upon by an interesting and well written 
play, should be i ewed by distrust by all sensible young 
artistes and not be taken as an unerring test of success, but 





be looked on rather merely as an incentive ‘to future ‘exertions, 
and in this light or trait it will be viewed by the fair débutante 
of. Tuesday last. bo ies eieeed ianoaens 
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Original Correspandenees 
THe Grecorran' Caanr. ILS 
(Fo the: Editor of the, Musical World,),.(. +, 

Dear Sim,—In two recent reviews'in the’ Mustcar' Wornp ‘there 
appeared some observations on the subject of the Gregorian Chant. 
These observations are so seasonable, so 'true;’anu''so just; ‘that 
those who really wish to see music as an art fostered andencourage:! 
in the bosom of the English Church can, I°think, scarcely do*other 
than feel highly indebted to you for the ‘candid’ and’ logieal judg. 
ment you have pronounced on that question: ° ipsetios Dis 

It is to be feared that the sanction of professional’ musicians has 
occasionally been given to‘a’ certain moveme#it without its’ being 
sufficiently considered, or, perhaps, even’ suspected what thight’be 
the animus and ultimate aim of thosé''who’ have been’ vondieting 
the agitation in‘ derogation’ of artistic music, and it ‘is for’ the pur- 
pose of putting those on their guard’ who would not willingly lend 
their aid to the degradation of the ‘music’ of the church; that: I 
have thrown the following “ notes” together: 8 19 

In olden times the monasteries were the nurseries of all the'arts 
and sciences—music among the number,—and all the’ old’ treatises 
which have come down to us oni the stibject of music (then only a 
dry science) emanated from such establishinerits. The ecclesiastics 
were, in a word, in those days the “ chief mtsicians.”” Nor could 
it be otherwise, since there’ were then’ no’ facilities “for the laity 
becoming acquainted with more concerning niusi¢‘than thé monks: 
chose to teach them. But while the latter were the greatest cul- 
tivators of music, so far as it then went, they werealso the greatest 
enemies to its progress. “They’ were, in fact, simply schoolmen, 
not philosophers, and attached far greater importance” to the laws 
concerning the ancient gamuts than‘to'the evidence of their ears. 
Under such influence as the above did music labour fromthe time of 
Gregory up to the date of the Reformation—nearly a thousand 
years—during which lengthened ‘period musi¢ made infinitely less 
progress than it has'in any hundred years since. : Judging therefore 
of effects from their causes, music has progressed’ and flourished. 
far better without the assistance of a priesthood than .with, ‘and 
dates its development from a dull ‘science into an intellectual! and 
divine art only from the ‘time ‘of’ its complete release: from such 
boacddey. This ‘brings me nearer to the main object of this 

etter. Ir) 

In early times it was customary for the duties of Precentor, or 
“ chief musician,” to be vested in an ecclesiastic. This arrangement 
was a most judicious one ; for ‘asthe musical ‘learning,”” was, as 
we have just seen, chiefly confined to the clerical inmates of the 
monasteries, it followed that the duties of that office then devolved 
on one who was most likely to be able to discharge themeffi¢iently. 
Now among the other attempted “‘revivals:” of the present; day is ; 
included a claim for ‘the clergyman'to the supreme directorship in 
musical matters, because this was the medizeval arrangement. Those 
who are endeavouring to enforce this return will not-see what every- 
one else must—that the very circumstance that: rendered sich: a 
plan advisable in olden times renders it notso now. The comparative 
knowledge of music possessed by the clergy on the one hand and 
the laity on the other is now reversed ; and to ‘place its control in 
the hands of the former is to trust its management ‘to:those who 
understand not the most but the least about it. ~The advocates of 
such a proceeding are grasping at the form’ and missing ‘the spirit 
of the old arrangement ; but this they will not perceive. 

Music is no longer a matter of school+boy calculation, a‘ mere 
question of quaint scales and strange ‘progressions of common 
chords. It has grown into a beautiful language, and, like moat 
languages, demands years of daily toil, pains, and congenial apti- 
tude to thoroughly master, and after that constant practice to keep 
up. For “the advocates” to master music in its present advanced 
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state, then, is almost/a forlorn hope ; and this being the case, the 
adoption. of one of two,courses seems at first sight to be unavoid- 
able, Either the management of the music can be reposed in the 
hands of one who understands the most about it (the organist), 
and so the “ spirit’ of the old arrangement be preserved and the 
dead form be foregone, or the priest can assert his irresponsible 
power and right to rule everything in the church, and so preserve 
the dead form and omnes its Hitter . Lhe,fcrmer.conrse, although 
graceful, would involve the relinquishment of a little’ power ; and 
openly to exercise the latter would, perhaps, be;impolitic just at 
present. 

A third course therefore has been discovered; which jis to degrade 
church-musi¢c and reduce. it toso primitive a state that any clergy- 
man nay Master it-—there being fittle or. nothing left to master. 
Music-must-be found so.simple that it would be difficult to make 
a mistake-in talking about it; so simple’that the most uncultivated 
voice can. sing it; and a congregation so. simple that it will believe 
anything, when “ the. authority” can, forthwith indulge in all the 
pomp and consequence of a—medieval, “church musician.” Such 
musi¢ Aas been found,—(such, music!) —also the uncultivated 
voices; the simple congregations ; and the consequence—particu- 
larly. the) latter.’ Here and there also an unwary organist has 
been caught, and under these manifold auspices a pale, § accord. 
ingly er wy to.carry music. backwards twelve hundred years, 

hether this erusade— headed by, men the yeriest, middle-age 
schodlmen in the state, of their musical knowledge—is ever to suc- 
ceed depends, in a pipet measure, on the energy or. indifference 
exhibited by those who. must be the most interested in the progress 
of musi¢; agai art. 

But the Gregorian Chant movement is not the end, but the 
commencement of the state of musical affairs that is being attempted 
to be! brought about...\1t..is but the narrow end of the wedge. 
Further, particulars,-however, I, must. defer till next week. In. the 
meantime I beg to remain, 

“{9 Jeots: Dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 

ctl yittie An, Otp CoRRESPONDENT. 
November 5th, 1851, 


Eneusn: Gtee anp Mapricat Union. 


, (Zo, the. Eeditor of the‘ Musical World.”) 

S,—Having for some time past taken a leading part. in the 
efforts ‘which’ have been made in Leeds, to resuscitate and spread 
a taste for voeal ‘voncerted’ music, especially of that class of glees 
and madrigals; the ereation and: perfection of which belong ex- 
clusively toour’native composers, [ trust you will allow me a little 
spac in your columns for the purpose of making some remarks on 
the visit of the members of the Glee and Madrigal Union to this 
place on) Tuesday last; and ou the peculiar claims. of that music, 
which ‘they principally interpreted on that oceasion. 

Before venturing an opinion, however, on the music of which I 
am spdaking; Iwill premise, to prevent any mistake, that I am by 
no means’prej in favour of glee and) madrigal compositions 
to the sion-of any other species. of good music, foreign or 
native; °D merely desire to see * works take their former and 
proper position iw our musical: doings—aocial and public, (which 
front their intrinsic value, as:well as from the fact of their being of 
purely: indigenous growth), they are justly and fairly entitled to. 

In the:introduction toa “ Lecture on English Glees and Glee 

Writers," which I had the honour to deliver before the members 
of the Leeds and other Literary and Mechanics’ Institutions a few 
months ago, made the following remarks on the claims of our 
national glee and part music :— 
__ “It has beertoo much the fashion among our countrymen (not 
in general subject'to an excess of humility) to be content to assert 
their superiority in the workshop, or the tented field, and to yield 
the artistic supremacy to Germany, Italy, France, or either of 
them, according to the caprice of the hour. 

“Now, itis the foremost, if not the principal design of this 
lecture; to restore to the brow of our ential friend, John Bull, 
some of those well-earned laurels which he has with characteristic 
indifference allowed the minstrely of Italy to parade unchallenged. 

“We deplore'the low condition of music in England, and we 





submit without a murmur to every criticism which asserts our 
incapacity. Now, my friends well know that if a boy at. schoollis 
invariably pronounced 4 dunce, and childish tasks and occupations 
are given him on the assumptiow of his. stupidity, he will soon 
verify the unhappy epithet by becoming dulneas personified. ‘Give 
a dog a bad’name and then hang him, is a just though common- 

lace aphoriam, and the treatment of John Bull in things musical 
justifies it to the lettcr. It will be my business to show you that 
he is not really such a booby as he suspects himself, to reclaim 
the honours unjustly cOuadell to the Italian lyre, and to maintain 
that my countrymen may’ boast of ‘being the- originators, of one 
of the most delightful forms’ of musical composition. [ wish then 
to enlist;'in' some measure, your patriotism in behalf .of a whole 
succession of composers in the: purely. English style, of glee and 
part music. The opera,.and many other forms of composition, 
may be of exotic growth, but I claim the glee as our own, origi- 
nating on our shores, and matured and perfected, I am proud to 
say, at our firesides. And, if it has been supplanted in this its 
natural abiding place, I hope one fruit of this humble effusion will 
be, to reinstate it as‘one of the purest and most delightful of re- 
ey that can gladden, endear, and refine the Englishman’s 

ome.” 

It was in this strain, likewise, that I appealed to my fellow towns- 
men in’ April, 1850, with a view to the establishment of the 
Leeds Madrigal and. Motet Society ; an appeal which, I rejoice to 
say, was liberally and generally responded to, though, as might be 
expected, there were not wanting many who endeavoured to depre- 
ciate the valuc and importance of that class of music which it was 
the object of the society to patronise and support, and which 
Jatterly, but especially since the successful efforts of Mrs. Ender- 
sohn, Miss Williatns, Messrs. Lockey, Land, Francis, and Henry 
Phillips, in their performance of glees and madrigals, the critics have 
hardly found language to extol too highly ! 

Doubtless, the too often monotonous and inexpressive perform- 
ance of these charming; vocal gems by inferior singers at public 
concerts, is a chief cause of the omission in modern programmes 
as well as of the indifference with which they are so frequently 
received by an audience accustomed to hear foreign music 80 
carefully and artistically rendered. But mark the difference: as 
soon as a band of first-class singers appears—such as those already 
mentioned—fully competent and resolved to do justice to that 
beautiful music which in the palmy days of Bartleman, Vaughan 
and Inecledon, was wont to delight the frequenters of the concert 
room, the tables are completely turned, and apathy is transformed 
into enthusiasm : for, it is a fact, that notwithstanding the perform- 
ances of glees and madrigals which Phillips, Lockey, and party 
lately gave at Willis’s Rooms, in the height of the London season, 
were repeated again and again, they never failed to draw, not only 
crowded, but delighted audiences, and this, too, with a programme 
confined exclusively to English part music. 

It is true, the programme for the provinces is agreeably diversi- 
fied with solos by each of the party, who thercby, as was well 
remarked by one: of your contemporaries “give us a taste of 
their quality, as well as cater. for all tastes,” but the main object 
of this musical union is, by correct and tasteful execution, to dis- 
seminate throughout the length and breadth of the land a taste for 
the best of that numerous class of musical works which come under 
the title of glees and madrigals. 

In conclusion, I will only express my best wishes for the contin- 
ued success of the Glee and Madrigal Union, and trust that this 
charming performance—than which, according to a leading London 
paper, “nothing so complete or beautiful, and approaching perfec- 
tion, has been attempted,”—will be elsewhere, as it has been in 
Leeds, attended by a numerousand a delighted audience. 

Apologising for having occupied so much of your valuable space, 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. Sparx. 


Park Square, Leeds, Octcber 30th, 1851. 





NATIONAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
In the letter of “ Philo’ Musica,” inserted in our last week’s 
number, the word form, in paragraph 2, line 4, should have been 
force; and in line 7, Jtalian gi should have been Italian 


galaxy. 
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- Rebtelos of Aiusic. 


Tne Vrston, Romance for the pianoforte, composed. and dedi- 
cated to Miss GRosvENOR by Brintey Ricuarps. Cocks 
and Co: 

Tae Ancet’s Sonc, Romance for the pianoforte, composed and 

fEdedicated to Z. Bucs, Esq., by Brintey Ricuarps. Cocks 
and Co. 

The name of Mr. Brinley Richards has of late been brought.a 
great deal before the public as a composer for his instrument, 
and this leads us to preface our remarks upon his present publi- 
cations with a hearty acknowledgment of our respect for those 
gentlemen of the music trade, who have set aside the prejudices 
of the age in doing justice to a musician of our own country, 
whose writings are, to say the least, equal to any of those of their 
class upon which, until now, foreign authors have been almost 
exclusively engaged for our market, and it is a very poor com- 
pliment to add that they are far superior to a large average 
of the productions to which we refer. Independently of origi- 
nal invention, there is certainly a very great merit in writing 
so as to produce the maximum of effect with the minimum of 
difficulty, in constructing graceful and brilliant passages for an 
instrument that lies well under the hand, and so well repay the 
small amount of pains required for their competent execution. 
This is the chief, if not the only merits of the composers to 
whom ‘we have alluded; but we hesitate not to say that in the 
pieces now before us, there is combined with this a much higher 
order of musical excellence, namely, considerable originality of 
invention, and much elegance of idea. Let this assure the 
publishers that their experiment has been well judged, that 
musical merit is not incompatible with Anglican ancestry, and 
that a prophet is not of necessity a loss in his own country, 
seachies they take the proper means to turn -his true value to 
its right account. 

Thus much for generalities. To speak particularly of the two 

eful morceaux under present consideration, we opine that 
they fulfil all that is required of music for the drawing-room, and 
much more than a moderate experience of the majority of music 
for young lady amateurs gives us any right to expect. Our de- 
cided predilection for the classical may probably have been. in- 
ferred ‘from the general tenor of our remarks; but let not our 
fair readers suppose that we are insusceptible of satisfaction, 
imperturbable by pleasure from any music but that which is cast 
in the model of the great masters—to eschew the worn-out para- 
ble of the nourishing diet :and the dessert after dinner, we beg to 
affirm that in music, no less than in literature, there is a “ light 
reading” which affords a very necessary relaxation to the mind 
from the severity of more arduous studies; and this, when it is 
good of its kind, cannot be without interest to such as have taste 
without prejudice, among whom we hope to be considered. 

Of the two, we prefer the “ Vision,” which illustrates the fol- 
lowing passage of the American poet, Longfellow ;— 


“The dreams of youth came back again ; 
Low lispings of the summer rain 
Dropping upon the ripened grain, 

As once upon the flower. 
Visions of childhood, stay !~O stay! 
Ye were so sweet and wild! 
And distant voices seemed to say, 
‘It cannot be!’ They pass away!” 


An episode in the key of A, which, we suppose, embodies the 
second portion of the stanza, pleases us especially. 

The “ Angels’ Song” has also been suggested by. a passage 
from the same favourite poet, and though we rank jit second, we 
decidedly think it possesses all ithe elements of extensive popula- 


rity. - 
We shall always be happy to welcome such charming tri- 
fles a hese from the same or from any other source. 


“Tue Srurm Manrscn Gator ”—Arranged for the Pianoforte by 
Brinizy Ricaarps. Cocks and Co. 


A brilliant and ‘easy ‘version of the popular galop. 





“ RecouLEcTIoNs oF Wass ” 
4 “Poor J Ann.” ‘ S 
“The Ash Grove.” (Liwyn on.) 
Se ivsbtialis's. xe -- “The rising of the lark.” 
Arranged for the pianoforte by Brintey Ricuarps. Cocks & Co, 
Mr. Richards has» here given three of the most beautiful 
melodies of his native mountains (for be it known Mr. Rich- 
ards is an ancient Briton), free from. the many co i 
which ‘the “uses ” of our successive Saxon songsters haye intror 
duced into them. , 
He has made these melodies so acceptable by the manner 
in which he has treated them, that we should not. wonder at 
their superseding the modified versions of the, same, airs, . with 
which we are more familiar. 
Mr. Richards’ variations’ are pleasing and well written for 
the instrument. 
G. A. M. 


No. 1. 
2. 


”» 





“Inretice!”—Scena for a Soprano, with an Accompaniment 
for the Pianoforte; the English version by W. BARTHOLOMEW, 
the Music by F. Menpetssonn Bartnorpy. Or. 94. Posthu- 
mous Works No. 23. Ewer and Co. 

This is a singularly interesting work, as being the only compo- 
sition of the kind that has come to us from the great composer, 
who has written in almost every class of music, and enriched every 
class to which he has contributed. It is composed upon the model 
of the classical Italian aria, of which Mozart and Beethoven have 
left us such great examples in “ Non piu di fiori,” “ Non temer,” 
“Resta o cara,” “ Ah perfido,” the d scena for Leonora in 
Fidelio, and many others that if less known are scarcely less beau- 
tiful. These songs consist all of a grand recitative, an adagio of 
considerable length, and an allegro, which last movement gene- 
rally comprises the expression of several distinctly different feel- 
ings, and thus they give scope for the display’ of the highest 
attributes of a singer, namely, declamation, cantabile, and various 
passion. 

In this respect they must be regarded as fulfilling the noblest 
purposes of the lyrical dramatic art, but the exigencies of stage 
effects have led to their being now supplanted in the theatre by 
the rather melodramatic scena which Weber, we believe, origi- 
nated, and certainly perfected; a form of composition that, al- 
though certainly more pertinent to the continuous action of the 
scene, and so more congenial to modern taste, and perhaps in one 
sense more in accordance with nature, is of a less elevated style 
than that which it has ingame, in so far as it gives no oppor- 
tunity for the extensive developement of a musical idea or the 
exercise of continuity, which is one of the highest attainments. of 
the composer’s art. 

The seena of Mendelssohn embodies the often-told tale of 
deserted love. Inthe recitative we have the complaint of the 
unhappy one, and the vain effort to stifle her feelings of fondness 
with the recital of her wrongs. The adagio is a:recollection of 
the happiness .of her hours of union with her beloved. _ ‘The allegro 
interrupts this with the sad conviction that happiness jin love is 
blent with torments, the cruel reality that dispels all her fond 
imaginings. ‘The poetry is, for Italian poetry, singularly deficient 
in passionate expression, and though written in the form ‘of the 
songs with which this classes itself, it contains not the matter that 
in those songs calls forth the greatest power of the musician, 
that wondertully eloquent simplicity wherein Metastasio so 
eminently excels, which may be called rather the diction of feelings 
than of words, and is of all poetry the best suited to the 
purposes of dramatic music, as suggesting ‘to the ‘composer all 
of which his art is capable in expression, ‘and Jeaving' to dim 
the fulfilment of this expression instead of fottering Kan'with 
metaphor and other figures which are as the music ‘to »poetry 
that. is intended to be complete in itself, and not :a vehicle, or 
framework, or medium for the exercise: of :another -art. This 
song is not, as is the case with some of the greatest composi- 
tions of its class, an address to the faithless lover, but a course 
of ‘reflection and ‘self-communion, and it is therefore: more::of :4 
didactic than a declamatory, more of a reasoning than of a pas- 





| sionate character. Such being the styleof-éubject-he has chosen, 
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we are not to expect from Mendelssohn in this scena a composi- 
tion of so highly excited colouring, and of such consequent pow- 
erful effect as some of those we have named of Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, and, if it be that’sublimity consists in the truthful render- 
ing of the greatest passions of the human heart, we must look in 
be song before tis rather for beauty which gives expression to 
the tenderer feelings. : 

The’ recitative pleases us perhaps more than either of the 
other’ portions of the composition; one passage im particular, 
where the words admit of more musical expression than all the 
rest of the poem, is given with the most touching pathos; we 
allude to the. dual transition, equally novel and beautiful, from 
the key of E flat minor, in which the words 


“ Risveglia:tua virtu ! 
Scordati l’empio traditore !” 


are given with energy, to the dominant of C minor as the mo- 
mentary resolution of self esteem melts into the gentle softness 
of personal regret for the loss of that which love has made so 
much apart of self, that rio abstract love of self can compensate 
for it. 

“ Amante—sventurata—e l’amo pur!” The opening phrase of 
the slow movement is made very prominent by the somewhat 
unusual employment of a fundamental tonic seventh in the second 
bar, and this stands out as a feature wherever the passage recurs. 
There is another phrase of even more beauty, which may be 
described as an episode or dominant subject occurring in the key 
of F, when the poem enumerates the scenes which memory makes 
dear by their association with the presence of the betrayer. The 
last allegro is introduced with new and excellent effect by the in- 
terruption, with a change of key, of the concluding cadence of the 
previous movement. This finale is especially fraught with the 
peculiar feeling of Mendelssohn’s music; one passage in parti- 
cular, commencing on the words “ E pur la memoria,” recalls even 
the. notes of the overture to Athaliah, and yet, with all our admi- 


- ration, with all our love of this peculiar feeling in musie,.we ‘find 


the movement rather lengthy, and though containing many highly 
effective points and not a few beauties, we cannot consider it so 
effective for petformance as the previous portions of the song. 
There is, towards the end, an ingenious recurrence to the opening 

hrase of the slow movement which here derives new interest 
from the inversion of the harmony with which it was previously 
accompanied, but this is introduced so late, and with so long a 
preparato syphony as to Tengthen more than relieve the 
general effect. ‘The conclusion is broad and clear, and the whole 
is admirably vocal. 

Upon mature consideration, we are disposed to regard this 
scena as an early production of the composer, for we find in it a 
want of that power of concentration which is so eminently the 
characteristic of the practised musician, and the ideas seem more 
like the anticipation of a style that later became perfected, than 
specimens of that style when it had become fully developed. All 
this is advanced without a knowledge of the orchestral score, 
which, although it could not change our opinion of the music, 
thight considerably qualify our ideas of the effect it will produce. 

Such as it is, we sincerely recommend this only dramatic aria of 
Mendelssolin to the attention of the first class vocalist, since its 
novelty and the name of its composer are all-sufficient to excite 


the interest of an audience, and there is quite enough in it for the | 


advantageous display of a singer to repay any effort its perform- 
ance may cost and to satisfy any reasonable expectations of the 
hearers, and we hope hefore long to hear it with all its proper 
effect, since it is fully worthy of the best endeavours to do it 
justice. 

G. A. M. 


‘'Tue American, Magazine.” By Broruzr Jonatuan. Edited 
by Henry Howarp Paut. 

The second’ part ‘of the above, for this month, is, we think, 
an’ improvement on the first. The papers are better contrasted 
and more generally readable. The contributors. to this number 
reekou;. among others, thc names of Longfellow, G. P. Morris, 


Edgar A. Poe, Neal, _Howard..Paul, .N. P. Willis, Sam Slick, 
Jun., Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Kirkland, and Mrs. Mowatt: The 
reader cannot fail to find infinite pleasure in. perusing Edgar 
Poe’s charming poem, called “ Bells ;’’ while the. various stories 
and essays will afford both amusement and gratification, The 
illustrations to the number, are—a view of the Park and City 
Hall, Néw York,.very finely executed on steel; from a design 
by Bartlett, and a wood engraving of James Fennimore Cooper, 
taken from a daguerreotype likeness. 








Provt(ne fat. 


Lugps.—(From a Correspondent.)—Tue Gire Anp MaprreaL 
Union.—The visit of divers members of this popular union of 
justly celebrated English artistes to Leeds, and. several other 
towns in the West Riding during the past week, has caused)a 
veritable sensation, not only among folks musical, but with num- 
bers of those, who, in common parlance are said to be “very fond 
of music, but don’t understand much about it.” ‘ Never before,” 
is the ordinary acclamation of those who had the good fortune to 
hear this charming performance of our national vocal part music, 
“never before have we heard such an exquisite union of exquisite 
voices!” The entire satisfaction, however, which the performance 
of Glees and Madrigals by Mrs. Endersohn, Miss M. Williams, 
Messrs. Lockey, Francis, Land, and Henry Phillips; appears to 
have given our towns-people, is certainly no more than was to 
expected when we remember the sensation which their singing 
produced in London during the just concluded season of this 
memorable year. Surely, that music, which at once elicited the 
warm coramendation of the Metropolitan press, and drew the 
lovers of vocal harmony in crowds to the concert room, would not 
fail in the Provinces to “ draw ” not only large, but enthusiastic 
audiences. I have often thought, in the midst of so much eclap- 
trap and insane running after foreign art and artis‘es, the unusual 
success which attended the performances of this party at Willis’s 
Rooms. in the very height of the London season, was a glorious 
triumph, achieved by the legitimate force of talent, judgment, 
spirit, and good taste, on the part of the vocalists, and by @ 
candid and hearty appreciation of their efforts by the public... It 
is almost unnecessary to say that it is- most rare to hear this style 
of musie with effect in the concert room ; because it is cither con- 
signed to the vulgar, spiritless, and unmeaning performance of 
inferior singers, whose highest merit is that they keep time like am 
eight-day clock, and utter their notes as monotonously as its 
click-clack, or, if executed by artistes of superior merit, . these 
pieces: are notoriously stuffed intoa concert to eke out the pro~ 
‘gramme, sung at sight without care or consideration, and thus 
they become a sort of necessary evil to the vocalist,—a bore to 
the audience—and instead of lending the charm of sustained 
vocal harmony to diversify the sameness of solo singing, &c., they 
|stand as a foil to it,—a series of dr ary, sterile tracks, whose only 
apparent purpose is to make the songs and duets sound quite 
/ravishing by comparison. ‘This is a crying evil, but we hope and 
| believe that the very successful efforts of the eminent singers who 
} have taken the matter in hand will “ reform it altogether. 
Concert or THe Paritnarmonic Society.—The ccncerts of this 
society, which have been, aecording to custom, discontinued dur- 
ing the summer months, were resumed on Friday week, under the 
conductorship of Mr. Spark, when a very agreeable programme 
of vocal music was catered for a large assemblage of the members 
and subscribers. The following notice of the performance ap~ 
pene in last week's Leeds intellagencer:—‘ Although the selection 
ad much of that miscellaneous air which always: more or less 
characterises vocal concerts, when the singers: usually select their 
own songs, &c., it had one point of difference in the introduction 
of four pieces from Mendelssohn’s juvenile operatta,. The Son and 
Stranger. We have seldom heard the richness ¢f Miss Atkinson’s 
voice to more advantage than in the romance, “There sat in the 


| grey times of old.” The duet, ‘“ Now hereynow there,” gave Mrs. 
Sunderland an opportunity for pouring out her silvery tones with 


sweetness and expression, and in the terzetto both ladies acquitted 
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themselves most creditably in concert with Mr. Winn. Of this 
gentleman, whoevidently has the qualities to make a good sterling 
singer, we may here observe that the audience called for a re- 
petition of his humourous pedlar's song, “ 1 am a/roamer bold and 
gay,” in which, at any rate, he manifested every disposition to 
realize the character. There'was'an evident inclination to encore 
Blockley’s so-called national song, “ The seais merry England’s;” 
butiwe suspect the loyalty of our countrymen is now a little more 
reasonable and substantial than to be stirred into’ uproarious 
ecstacy by such sorry effusions as this. We must not omit to 
mention that Bishop’s plaintive glec, “Beautiful are the fields of 
day,” sung with a beautiful blending of the voices by Mrs. Sun- 
derland, Miss Brown, and Miss Atkinson, was deservedly encored, 
as was a ballad very richly sung by ‘Miss Atkinson ; and a bit of 
musical pleasantry executed with charming natveté, by Miss Brown, 
most deservedly set the company on the qui vive for its repetition, 
which, of ccurse, the lady vouchsafed most courteously. Mr. 
Spark (piano), performed a piece by Mendelssohn, of a smooth 
cantabile character, in a style.of.execution which bespoke full 
acquaintance with its subject, and without any effort to substitute 
finger gymnastics for music; at the conclusion of this piece he 
played his own clever, sprightly, and ‘imaginative composition, 
“ Ariel.” Upon the whole, we think this concert is one upon 
which the directors have just cause to congratulate themselves. 

CrassicaAL CuamBer Concerts.—Messrs. Hird and Haddock— 
the former a pianist of good local fame, the latter a clever violinist, 
and brother to Mr. Haddock, of Liverpool—are endeavouring to 
get up a serics of three concerts for the performances of classical 
music, similar to those given by Mrs. Beale and Mr. Haddock at 
Liverpool. They have the best wishes and support of the musical 
dilettantt of Leeds; but as these are comparatively few, we fear, 
from the small subscription list which has just come under our 
notice, that, in a pecuniary point of view, ‘the well-meant efforts 
of these gentlemen will not be successful. ‘The majority of concert 
goers in Leeds are by no means, we regret to say, prepared at 
present to support the “ classical, the whole classical,.and nothing 
but the classical.” 

Lregps Mapricat anp Moter Society.—This flourishing so- 
ciety has announced its intention of giving three grand concerts 
during the forthcoming season, at the Music Hall. You shall 
receive a due report of the performances as they take place. 

Enpinpurcu.— [nr Bateman Cuiipren. (Oct. 80.)—The Adel- 
phi Theatre was re-opened on Tuesday evening, to exhibit the per- 
formances of the Bateman children. The fame of' these infant 
actors, having preceded their arrival here, attracted a crowded 
assemblage, whose enthusiasm during the evening was quite exu- 
berant. Having no prepossessions in favour of the display of 
youthful precocity of talent on the stage, we were scarcely pre- 
pared for the numerous proofs of natural ability afforded by these 
gifted children. Undoubtedly there was ample evidence of very 
skilful training; but the arch humour and quick intelligence of the 
young aspirants showed that the excellence of the performance was 
not the result of instruction alone. In truth, they evinced throug- 
out a lively sympathy with the parts they had tu sustain. ‘They 
made their first appearance in the trial scene from the Merchant 
of Venice—KEllen as Shylock, and Kate as Portia. The representa- 
tion of the inexorable Jew, in his gaberdine and black beard, was 
in strict conformity with the stage traditions of the art ; but it is 
not too much to say—however ludicrous it may appear—that it 
was, except as being somewhat too declamatory, a vigorous and 
expressive performance of the part, keeping in view the age and 
sex of the actor. Kate, the elder girl, played the character of 
Portia with taste and discretion, and excited hearty applause by her 
excellent delivery of the speech on mercy. ‘The performance, as 
a whole, had less of a mechanical aspect than might have been anti- 
cipated, and was in reality quite a triumph over a very natural pre- 
judice. The comedy of the Young Couple, an adaptation of Scribe’s 
Le Mariage Enfantin, and thoroughly French in idea and style, 
was the next part of the children’s performances. It is better 
adapted for the display of their powers than tragedy. The cha- 
racters are of their own age, and being more congenial to their 
tastes, are far more favourable for original action. The elder girl 
showed an entire comprehension of her part. She was a perfect 





woman in miniature, and played with an intelligence and grace 
worthy of the ‘highest ornaments: of the ‘profession.’ 'The ‘entire 
absence of artifice imparted to her performance the truth. of yature, 
and the finish of'elegant comedy. Ellen also evinced considerable 
aptitude for her part. Her genial atid overflowing nmumnour enabled 
her to embody the character with irresistible effect. ‘Phe versati- 
lity of her powers was equally ‘couspicuous ‘in the lover, the 
husband, and the master—realizing an-amusing’ pictute of youthful 
vivavity. It is to be hoped that they may fale the promise, of 
their early years, though similar precocity of talent has too often 
ended in disappointment. It is almost needless to say that the 
children were called before the curtain to receive-the ‘acknowledg-, 
ments of the crowded auditory, which wete awatded in ng: sparing 
measure. 


mg | 


many competent judges to be.the best t 
here for many years.—Cambridge. Journal. ‘ 
CuxsTERFI£Lp.—The distinguished musicians and vocalists, the 
Distin family, gave a concert in the Assembly Room, , Angel Ina, 
last Wednesday evening, under distinguished patronage... The 
arrangements, conducted by Mr Trimnell, were comprehensive 
and complete, and gave satisfaction to a large and highly: respect~ 
able audience, comprising the principal families of town and 
neighbourhood. Mr. Distin and his three sons received a most’ 
hearty welcome. The first piece a quartett from Der Freischuiz, 
played on the Sax horng with that. precision, perfect blending of 
the parts, purity and unison of tone, which have earned for the 
performers a widely spread fame. It was succeeded by Mrs. 
Theodore Distin singing with much easeand feeling Voss's Romanza 
“Oh stay with me.” This was followed by a four song, ‘The 
Red,.Red Rose,” which was encored, and Mrs. and Messrs. H. W. 
and T. Distin substituted for it “Trust her not, she’ is' fooling 
thee,”—a merry, amusing glee, which in its turn narrowly escaped 
an encore, Then followed the aria “ Meco tu Vicene,” from Bellini’s 
Straniera, performed on the Sax' tuba by Mr. H. Distin, a song 
the “Basque Muleteer,” by Mr. Theodore Distin, “Where the 
Bee Sucks,” by Mrs. ‘I’. Distin, and a quartett;:“ The Miller's 
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anata all of hich were loudly cheered. A Madrigal,“ Down 
in a flowery dale,” was, here, introduced by desire, and met with 
an enthusiastic encore. ‘The first part of the programme con- 
cluded by Mr, Distin, senior, ; playing “The soldier tired ;''—the 
execution of this difficnlt. piece elicited repeated plaudits. In the 
second part the instrumental portions most admired were Costa's 
“ Vanne, a.colei,” a trio, played..on. the Sax.horns.by the brothers 
Distin, spk HY ea from Lucia and La Figlia del. Reggimento, 


“ The Cuckoo Galope”’ (encored), and ‘‘ God saye.the Queen,” by 
Messrs, Distin. In, the vocal, department “The Tear” (a new 
dt ian by Kucken, with Sax horn obligato, by Mr. T. 





irs, Distin, and.“ The Village Choristers” were 


in), gi 
R. A. Brown pre- 


GER by. 

most applauded, the latter being encored. Mr. 
sided at, the pianoforte — Derbyshire, Courier. 

Dumrrigs,—T uz Misses Suitus’ Concert.—-We were delighted 
to hear our old friends, the Misses Smith, once more inour Assem- 
bly Room ia George Street, on Saturday evening, the 11th October. 
They wete in.the finest yoice ; they are very greatly improved in 
singing, and a more delightful concert was never heard here. ‘Their 
performance in duet singing is perfect, evincing at once immense 
practice and extraordinary talent: The Italian pieces were sung 
with that firm and decided precision which is so seldom attained 
by our sirgers in executing foreign music. ‘Oh! Nannie wilt thou 
gang wi me,’ was most beautifully sung, ‘This is not a Scottish 
song, the elaborate and beautiful air being composed by Carter, an 
Englishman... The song, “Oh! Nancy wilt. thou go with me,” was 
written by Dr. Percy, Bishop. of Drumore, and is an English song. 
It was: barbarized into its present form for Vauxhall Gardens. 
Burns writing. to Mr. ‘Thomson pronounces Perey’s song to be 
“perhaps the mest beautiful ballad. in the English language.” It 
may be found in Mr..Thomson’s work. The duet, “The Birks of 
Aberfeldy,” was delightfully sung. To look at the air it would 
seem abso utely, impracticable to arrange such a tune as a duet. 
The difficulty, however, is most successfully got over. ‘The Irish 
ballad,“ Aileen ma vourneen a cushla_ma_chree,” was sung with 
genuine feeling. Those words properly written are “ ma mhurnin,” 
m ‘Wha “ cuishle ma chirdhe,” artery of my heart. The tune 
oO v 





a'll te King but Charlie,” is almost as difficult to harmonize 
} Birks of Aberfeldy.” The effect on the audience was 
pie electric. It ‘is probable that the really pretty duet 
“Caller Herring” was never so well sung before. It almost sur- 
passes,our, imagination to conceive that beautiful masic should: be 
associated with the idea of fresh herrings. Scott wrote a most 
spirited song to the tune of Caller Herring. It was written after a 
foot ball match at Carterhaugh, no very promising subject for a 
poet. But the banner of the Mouse of Buecleuch was brought out 
and raised on the occasion, and the minstrel is inspired ina mo- 
ment :— 


“Then up with the banner; let forest winds fan her, 
Shevhas blazed over Ettrick eight ages and more, 
In ‘we'll'attend her, in battle defend her, 
r die at her foot like our fathers of yore.” 


The sung may be found.in Mr: Thomson’s smaller work. “ Of a’ the 
airts ‘the win’ ean:blaw” was most charmingly sung. The first two 
stanzas only were written by Burns, All attempts to eke out his 
songs:are miserable failures. It reminds one of the great image of 
the: Babylonian monarch. The gold and silver beginning only makes 
. the-brass more palpable. The graceful air, “ This is:no my ain 
lassie;” “with Burns’s pretty words, and arranged’as a duet, was most 
beautifully given.’ The air is introduced by J. B. Cramer, under 
the’ title’ of ‘Aria Scozzese;” into his instruction book for the piano 
forté/ Perhaps the finest performance of the evening was “ ‘Tam 
Glen’... Miss Smith's singing of it could not possibly be su d. 
The concert-coneluded with the well known song “The Lass 0’ 
Gowrie.” ., The true text of the second verse (the only good verse 
‘in-the song) is :-—+. 


ag “ 


“The rosebud tinged wi’ morning shower 
Blooms fair within its thorny bower, 
_ But Katy was a fairer flower 
.Than ever bloomed in Gowrie.” 


This beautiful and graceful melody is one of Neil Gow’s happiest 





efforts.. Its very name is poetical, Loch Eartaich,” the Lake of 
Spring.-—| The above criticism \is from the. Dumfries Courier, and 
was, written by Robert Burns, eldest, son of the Poet.—Ep. M. W:] 

Woonwicu.—a. vocal and instrumental concert was given at the 
‘Town. Hall.om Monday... The Philharmonic band.assisted. ‘The 
gems.of the evening-were Mrs. Alexander Newton’s singing “ Let 
the Bright Seraphim,” and; Casta, Diva.’’. _Mrs:: Newton is im- 
mensely, improved since we last heard her. Her ‘voice is fuller, 
rounder, and more powerful, and she exhibits. more style and finish. 
She made.a powerful impression on the audience. Mr: Bridge 
Frodsham was encored.in Clement White’s:“* Ah! why didst thou 
tell. me,” and was much applauded ‘in a new song, “ The last 
bugle:”.. The other singers were Miss Lovisa Nevett (pupil of 
Mrs. Newton), Miss Ward, and Mr. H. Barnsby. Miss Eliza Ward 
(piano), Master John Ward (concertina), and: Mr. Richard Ward 
(tru.npet), were the instrumentalists ; Mr. Bowman led the band. 
—(Abridged from a Correspondent) 


Foreign. 

New Yorx.—Mapame Anna THILLON.—The engage- 
ment of this distinguished dramatic vocalist at Niblo’s, draws 
to aclose. To-morrow evening she makes her final appear- 
ance for the present, and performs in the admired operetta 
entitled The Pride of the Harem, taking the role of Rox- 
alana; in which she will sing ‘“‘ Woman rules you still,” 
and a scene from Auber. She will also perform in the 
second act of The Daughter of ihe Regiment, in which she 
has already produced such a sensation. That opera was 
written expressly for her ; she is the original fille du regiment, 
and perhaps, take her all in all, has. never been surpassed 
in that character. Her Catarina, however, in Crown Dia- 
monds, has been equally popular here, and by some even pre- 
ferred to her performance of the Daughter of the Regiment. 
In the latter she has sung three times; in the former, six 
times, in New York. Never has any operatic singer of her 
class met with a more enthusiastic reception, or been so successe 
ful as she has been, for her brief but splendid career at Niblo’s. 
She has charmed all by the fascinations of her beautiful style 
—so graceful, so natural, so expressive, and yet so powerful. 
Her delicious voice is music itself, and is only in harmony 
with the radiant intelligence that beams from her syren face, 
and speaks more forcibly to the heart than any form of words 
of which human language is susceptible. The beauty of her 
countenance, not voluptuous, but indicative of passionate love 
—her piquant_naiveté of manner—her exquisite tones—her 
captivating gestures—her beautiful attitudes, and the inde- 
scribable pa of nature that plays around her like a halo of 
light, beguiling the audience into the momentary belief that 
their senses are delighted with a reality, and not a mere dra- 
matic representation on the stage, have been the theme of every 
tongue, and have won for this gifted lady an immense popularity 
in the great metropolis of the States.—New York Herald. 


Miscellaneous. 


Jorrien’s Concerts.—Jullien commences operations on Mon- 
day night next at Drury Lane. Among the attractions provided we 
may mention the engagement of Mrs. John Macfarren as pianiste, 
a highly talented lady, and an excellent performer, whose playing, 
we have no doubt, will be received with infinite gratification by 
Jullien’s patrons. : 

Mr..Franx Mort has been selected as conductor and musica 
director in the operatic company about to commence a series of 
performarces at rid pay pon on the ba instant, which will be 
repeated at Glasgow and elsewhere. principal section of the 
company is composed of Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Mr. Frank 
Bodda, and Mr. Delevanti. The operas projected are Fra Diavolo, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Sunnambula, Puritani, and The Bohemian 
Girl. 
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Herr Sriaeisx, the popular tenor, has returned ‘to London, 
having fulfilled his Manchester engagement at the Theatre Royal. 
Herr Stigelli appeared with great success as Almaviva in the Bar- 
biere, Nemorino in L’ Elisir d’Amore, and Edgardo in Lucia, in the 
Italian operas; and as Pollio in Norma, and Ottavio in Don 
Giovanni, in the English operas. Having to appear at some con- 
certs in the course of the month, Herr Stigelli will remain in 
London until the first or second week in December. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*.* The Reminiscences of Henri Herz wiil be continued next 
week, 








ADbertisements. 
CAUTION, 


SEVERAL notices relative to the Bloomer Polkas having 

appeared, Herry Distin, in justice to himself, begs to inform the Music Trade, 
Profession, and Public in general that DISTIN’S BLOOMER POLKA, by Wel- 
lington Guernsey, price 2s. 6d., was the original one published, the ¢i¢le of the said 
Bloomer Polkas having ben surreptitiously obtained by other parties in the first 
instance, Distin’s Bioomer Polkas are nightly} performed at the Public Balls, 
Coneerts, Theatres, &c., and also at Distin and Sons’ Concerts throughout the 
kingdom, and the various military bands of the army. Published by Henry Distin, 
at his Depot for Military Musical Instruments, 31, Cranbourn-street, Leicester- 
square, Loudon, where also may be had by the same popular author, 

The Court Beauty Polkas (as performed at Her Majesty’s State Balls) 

The Angelina do. do. do. 

The Belvidere Galops do. do. 

The Cuckoo Galop ee ow 


‘All with Cornet accompaniments. 


PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE AT REDUCED PRICES, 


FCCNOMyY being at all times commendable,Messrs. ROUSSELOT 
| and Co. have established a new system for Hiring Pianofortes, including the 
tuning once a month, which presents not only a great saving, but also the advantage 
of having the instrument regularly kept in tune. Pianofortes exci For 





RECOLLECTIONS OF WALES, 


Welsh Airs newly arranged for the Piano, By 


BRINLEY RICHARDS, 


No. 1, Poor Mary Anne, No. 3, The Rising of the Lark, 
3» 2, The Ash Grove, », 4, March of the Men of Harlech, 
(To be continued.) , 
‘Tt is not too much to say that Mr. Richards’ has succeeded In) throwing a new 
charm around eaeh of the specimens of Cambrian song that he has selected for his 
purpose, and at the same time made them most useful as ‘teaching pieces,’ ”--Vide 
Dramatic and Musical Review, No. 365. 


(Copy.) : 
«6, Somerset-street, Portman-square, Nov. 4, 1851. 

“ Dear Sir,—TI regret to see by the advertisements headed ‘ New Music by Brinley 
Richards,’ ‘to which you have directed my attention, that an attempt is therein 
made to mislead the public, and to induce a belief that the ‘ Beauties of Cambria’ 
is a recent work of mine. Having entered intoan engagement with you to confine 
my Jabours connected with the Welsh melodies to those published by wpa gem, 
aliow ‘me to'state that the * Beautiés of Cambria,’ ‘ad by anoth , 80 
far from being ‘new,’ or even tecent works of mine, were written and published 
many years since, while I was a student; and I beg distinctly to assure you that 
with the exception of the ‘Recollections of Wales,’ now in course uf ‘publication by 
you, I have not edited, nor entered into any engagement to edit, any:-works eonnected 
with the music of the principality since the period already alluded to. 

“6 Y rerhain very truly yours, 





(Signed) * Bainter Ricnceps. 
Esq , Music Publisher to Her 
urlington-street, London.” 


“To Robert Co 
Majesty, New 
ALSO, BY THE SAME COMPOSER. 
[THe STUDENT'S PRACTICE, a collection of compositions 
of a moderate degree of difficulty, intended’as an introduction to 
HE CLASSICAL PIANIST, a selection of movements from 


the works of the great masters. Both works in books at various prices. N.B. 

Indexes thématiques to be had of tiie two preceding works upon application. 
HE ANGEL’S SONG, and THE VISION, two romances for 
the piano, each 2s. The Sturm Marsch Galop, 8s.; and “ Far from all J 


love,” adapted from Kiicken’s admired Canzonet, 2s. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY THEODORE OESTEN, 


Strongly recommended, 


WHEN the Swallows Hastén Home ; Die listigen Weiber von 

Windsor, by Nicolini, 2s. 6d. Three Legefid Fantasias: No. 1, Legends of 
Gipsies; No. 2, Legends of Love; No. 3, Legends of Fairies, each 3s. Variations 
on Weber’s Preciosa, 2s. 6d.; Der Wildschiitz, by Lortzing, 3s.; Fantasia on the 
Freischtitz, 3s. ; Fantasia on Norma, 33s, ; L’Elbve Avancé, two instructive Rondos, 





particulars apply to Rousselot and Co., 66, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 


SAX MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


OUNCIL MEDAL, Jury 10a, 1725. Messrs. ROUSSELOT & 
Co. beg to announce that being the representatives of the eminent inventor of 
the Sax Horns, who has gained the sole Couneil Medal for the Military Band In- 
struments, they are able to provid? purchasers with genuine Sax Horns, French 
Horns, Trombones, Cornets with or without the patent slides, &c., at moderate prices. 
The admired Instruments from the Exhibition are now on view at.66, Conduit-sireet. 
List of prices forwarded on application. London, Rouseelot and Co., 66, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street. 


NEW AND FAVOURITE SONGS 
PUBLISHED BY CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO. 


The Tears of Love Se PT. W, Maynard. 
My Home in the Valley ... oe ran Frenk Mori. 
Softly ye Night Winds .., ove W. V. Wallace. 
Astarte ° bee oe ove nee G, Lioley. 

O thou, whose beauty shines ... ove Kalliwoda. 
Came smile again ... A aa aka W. V. Wallace. 
The Rhine Girl .,, ove seo os G. Linley, 
Farewell ose ose eee ove eos ote Frank Mori. 

201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


BLUMENTHAL’S NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


FLEurs EMBLEMATIQUES :— 
. 1, Primévera wee ove oon 
Violette ... poe ‘ eos 

ose ooo ° és 

Romarin ose 
Pensée ,,, eee 
Heliotrope ove 











on 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


THE POPULAR SONG OF THE DAY, 


“jTALK OF HIM THAT’S FAR AWA,” composed by 
THomAs CHANTREY. A new edition of which is just issued, may be had at 
AppviIson & Hoxntier’s, 210, Regent-street, London, For simplicity, elegance, and 
originality of melody, it is unriva'led. 
Also, by the same author, ‘* Why wilt thou not love?” and ‘The dream is past.” 








each 2s. 6u; Perles de l’Opera, twelve elegant pieces on favourite operatic themes, 
each 23.; Perles Allemandes, six, elegant fantasias on favourite German airs, each 
2s. 6d.; Temple of Flowers, six pleasing and instructive sonatinas for, small hands, 
each 2s. 6d., &c. * 

CAUTLON.—The musical profession, trade, and public are cautioned against 
purchasing, selling, printing, or importing any of Oesten’s works, excepting those 
that are on themes of Operas that are copyrights in th’s country. All his other works 
are the exclusive copyright of Messrs. R. Cocks and Co, 


GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE. 
A Catalogue of the Original Works of Lovis von BerTHovEN, including various 
arrangements of the same. 
London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Music Publishers to 
Her Majesty. 





THE ROAD TO HEALTH. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS! 


(KUBE of a disordered Liver and Bad digestion, Copy of a 
Letter from Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Chemist, 7, Prescot-street, Liverpool, dated 6th 
June, 1851. To Professor Hotnoway, Sir,—Your Pills aud Ointment have stood 
the highest on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines for some years. A customer, 
to whoin I can refer for any enquiries, desires me to let you know the particnlars 
of her case. She had been troubled for years with a disordered liver and bad 
digestion. On the last occasion, however, the virulence of the attack was so alarin- 
ing, and the inflammation set in so severely, that doubts were entertained of her 
not being able to bear up under it; fortunately she was induced to ry our Pills, 
and she informs me that after the first, and each succeeding dose, She had great 
relief. She continued to take them, and although she only used threé boxes, she is 
now inthe enjoyment of perfect health. I could have sent you mafiy more cases, 
but the above, from the severity of the attack, and the speedy cure, 1 think spcaks 
much in favout f your astonishing Pills, §  * ASS ho eee 
' (Signed) R. W. Kraxkvus. 
These celebrated Pills are wonderfully effieacious in the follomtng complaints :— 
gue Constipation of Fevers of all ‘Lumbago’ ie Douloureux 
Asthma the Bowels Piles Tumours . 
Bilious: Com- Consumption _ Fits Rheumatism . Ulcers. . 
i Gout Retention of Worms .of all 


plaints Debility 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Urine kinds 
Skin Dysentery Indigestion Scrofula orKing'’s#Weakness, from 
las Infl-mmation Evil whatever cause 
e Irregu- Jaundice Sore Throats &e., &e, 
Liver complaints Stone & Grave 


BowelcomplaintsErysi 
Colics 
larities 
Sold at the Establishment of Professor HOLLoway; 244,'Strand(aear Tesupta Bar), 
London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealersin Koto throughout the 
Civilized World, at the following prices—1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd,, 11s., 228, and 33s. 
each Box. There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes, 
oe a woes for the guidance of Patients in every Disorder are affixed to 
each Box. 
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PROSPER’ SAINTON'S STANDARD BEARER. 


SOLO FOR THE VIOLIN. 

With Accompaniment for Piano ... 
” » Orchestra oe ob ee 
Schott and Co., 89, St. James’s-street. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS, 


[HE Committee beg to’ uncegagt AMBER COQN- 
CERTS, to take place at S HA LOON, 2 r’s-street, om 
MONDAY EVENINGS, Vv. iy 24th, Dee. 8th and - ge at 
Eight o’clock. Tickets for Series, One Guinea each, or for a le Coneert, 
Seven Shillings; to be had of the Committee, of the principal Musicsellers, and of 
James Erat, Esq., Honorary Treasurer, 23, Berners-street. 


PIANOFORTES FROM THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 


Ms KELLY, Musica Instrument Auctioneer, will, on 

WEDNESDAY. NEXT, 12th November, at One for Two o’clock, SUBMIT 
FOR SALE, at 21, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly, upwards of 50 new and second-hand 
Pianofortes by Broadwood, Collard, Woraum, and the most eminent makers; also 
single and double action Harps by Erard, a Bartel Organ, Harmonium, Violins, 
Violoncellos, Cornopean’, and other M Instruments. May be viewed the day 
prtor and morning of sale. Catalogues forwarded on the receipt of two postage 
stamps addressed to the Auctioueer, 8, High-street, Kensington. 


BEAUTIES OF GAMBRIA, 
By BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


ASeries of Welsh Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
Sweet Richard, 
Lady Owen’s Delight, 


pom 4s. Od. 
i. | Ws. Gd: 


oe ane one 











wes “2 
The Live Long Night, 


Mar, t’s Daughter, 
The Ash Grove, : March, of the Men of Harlegh; 
Price 2s. each. 
These beautiful wationa) melodies of Wales\are arranged in a most masterly style, 
worthy of Mr, Brinley Richards’ great reputation as a King’s Scholar of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 
and Coxugap, 48, Albemarle-street, where may be had 
¢ Prine Cambria’s Band’March 9%. | The eelebrated Chinese Band March, 
The Prince of Cambria’s Quadrilles, 3s. . 6d. 


MUSIC: FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 


[THE AMATEUR ORGANIST—a collection of soft and full 
Voluntaries, arranged in six Books, 3:. each, by EDWARD TRAVIS, and 
may be had elegantly bound, price 18s. ‘‘Mr. Travis has introduced to the musical 
world a new and interesting work for the Organ or Harmonium, under the title of 
*The Amateur Organist.’ Mr. Travis has availed himself of an extensive and 
classical music library, and selected with great taste the most beautiful morceaux 
of the great masters, Foreign and English. To lovers of classical music this work 
will bé found to be the most superb selection that has e:er issued from the musical 
press.”"—Vide Musical Review. 


THE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST—a collection of short 
Interludes to play between the Verses of.the Psalms, in one Book, price 4s., 
by EDWARD TRAVIS and J. P. DYER. 


PRE AMATEUR BRELUDIST—a collection of Preludes, with 
the Organ Stops carefully marked, in one Book, price 4s., by E. TRAVIS. 





[ % SACRED VOCAL MUSIC, 
ELLER’S’ Collection of ANTHEMS, CHURCH SERVICES, 
CHANTS, &c., arranged for the Voice and Piano, in six Books, price 3s. each, 
with six beautiful and appropriate designs by Brandard, arranged by ALBERT 
KELLER. The six Books can be.had in one Volune, elegantly bound, price 18s. 


‘THE PSALMODIA BRITANNICA—a selection of Psalms 
and Hymns for the Voice and Organ, in six Books, price 3s, each, arranged 
had in one Volume, neatly bound, price 18s. 


E LOOD. d b 
OM Pek Ceckiad, Albemarle-street, and can be had of all Book 


London: Leg & CoxHEAD, 48, 


and Musicsellers. 
N.B.—A New Edition of ‘‘Hark, the Sabbath Bells,” by Edwin Flood. 


BLACKWOOD & CO.’S REGISTERED MUSIC FILE, 


HIS. new and. useful invention is designed to supersede the old 
. It will be! found the most convenient article yet introduced for 


holding and preserving from dust unbound music. 
‘To be had of all Susicseliers, and Wholesale at the Manufactory, 26, Long 


Acre; London. 


GREAT DISCOVERY IN HARMONY, 


Now ready; price 5s. 


pas. PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL HARM ONY, being 8 
: Perfect System founded upon the discovery 0. ‘rue Semitouic Scale, by J. 
‘ . London, Mished by the Author, 76, Léadenhall-street, To be had of 
Soame Ewer ont covatiogennelien, “snd Monee. Cooks and Co., New Burlington- 


street, 








THE MUSICAL, WORLD. 





LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
Be: EXETER HALL. 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE FOURTH SEASON. 


0% FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER the 14th, will be 
performed, for rst time by this Society, Handel’s Oratorio, . 
SHAZZAR. Vocalists:—Miss Bireh, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lesion, MrT. Wille 
Mr. R. PF. Smith, and Mr. Lawler. The Band and Chorus will be on an extensive 
scale, consisting of Eight Hundred Performers, Conductor; Mr. Surman, Founder 
of os oar nm “4 The Soleagption to thaiociety is £1 ls. per annum, 
or for t ea 3.5 ead! iber entitled to T 

Tickets a aah Bakes Concert. Offige, No. 9, Exeter an.” steeeanes 
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SECOND EDITION, 
MUSICAL MEMENTO OF THE GREAT EXEIBITION, 


HYMN OF PRAISE FOR ALL NATIONS, 


A SACRED CANTATA, composed in honour of the Great 
Exhibition. The Words séleeted from’ the Holy Scriptures; the Music by 
THOMAS LLOYD FOWLE. | The whole work price 7s. 6d. ; separate movements, 
One Shilling each. J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho-square. . 

Opinions of THE Press.—‘‘ Commences: with an overture representing the 
March of All Nations, which isin reality a grand hymn, full of rich chords; then 
fol!ows a chorus for foor voices— ass 

. ‘Sing unto God, O ye Nations of the Earth,’ 
after which a short solo, then another chorus, then we find the National Anthem, a 
very good arrangement of it for four voices, and several more hymns, svlos, and 
choruses,’of each of which we can freely say the one is only equalled by the other,”—~ 
The Britannia of May 31. 

“ Ambitious, full of promise, and will doubtless survive the occasion whi 
it birth.”—Church and State Gazette. Sen 

‘© We regard this work as a most ditable and promising position, comprising 
as it does much careful, agreeable, and orthodox—if. not entirely or'ginal—writing ; 
and we congratulate Mr. Fowle upon his suceess—a suceess happily commensurate 
to his praiseworthy ambitious design.”— Magazine of Science for June, 1851. 

‘The Overture is full of rich chords: it represents the March of all Nations to 
the Exhibition. This is followed by a chorus for four voices, sweetiy arranged— 
‘Sing unto God, Oh ye Nations of the Earth,’ Aftera short solo we have another 
splendid chorus, and a capital arrangement of our National Anthem for four voices. 
Several other hymns, choruses, and solos are introduced, all of which are arranged 
with great taste, sweetness, and effect."—Mark Lane Express, June 30, 1851, 

“This work is handsomely pri and Ctibellisheds atid’ will doubtless be a 
leading feature of its kind during gathering of the people of all Nations.”— 
Mw and prone Review. " 

‘This work is within the compass of all players and vocalists. Its simp! 
of style is well fitted for its canprohenaive title, and will form a poms orca 
propriate musica) record of the great and all-absorbing event of the never-to be- 
forgotten year of 1851."—The Guardian of July 2. 

“ Mr. Fowle has ded in producing a work which will doubtless prove very 
Pair yore to many a private family, or smal! party of musical friends.”"—Poole and 
South Western Herald, 

















NOW PUBLISHING, BY SUBSCRIPTION, HANDEL’S ORATORIO, 


BELSHAZZAR, 


RRANGED for the O; or Pianoforte with Vocal Score), 
folio, price 21s. Single Pf Now Ready—Overture, Is.; Recit and Air, 
Thou God Most High, 2s.; Chorus, Behcld, by Persia’s Hero, 28:; Recit;and Air, 
Opprest with never ceasing Grief, 1s. 6d.; Air O Sacred Oracles, Is. Gd.; Recit, 
and Air, Thus saith the Lord, Is. 6d.; Chorus, Sing, O ye Heavens, 2s, 6d.; Air, 
O God of Truth, 2:. Orehestral A paniments and Single Chorus Parts—Principal 
Violino Primo, 10s. 6d. ; Ripiend ditto ditto, 5s.; Principal Violino Secondo, 10s. 6d. ; 
Fipiene — 5s. Prin rte oom 10s. 6d. ; Ripieno ditto, 5s.; Principal 
ivloncello e Basso, 13s. 6d. ; Ripieno ditto, 5s. Wind Parts Printing, arts— 
Treble, 5s.; Alto, 4s. 6d.; ‘Tenor, 5s.; Bass, 4s. 6d. rene, Torah 
Now Publishing, [HE LONDON PSALMIST, on a new and improved principle’; 
containing a collection of the: best Psalmody harmonised for Four Voices, with an 
arrangement for the Organ or Pianoforte, by A. J. S. MOXLEY, Organist of St. 
Paul, Covent Garden (edited by JOSEPH SURMAN, Founder of the Exeter Hall 
Oratorios, and Conductor of the London Sacred Harmonic Soviéty),) with the words 
of Thirty-three Psalms aid Hymns. The Rev. W. J. Hall’s selection.’ The work 
to be complete in Sixteen Parts, One Shilling each. Parts 1] to 14 are now ready. 
London: 9, Exeter Hall, Strand, and Sold by Messrs. Longman 
— Romy -_ Oe ie Persons wishing to oe 
performed by the London Sac armonic Society, should order Surman’s Exete: 
Hall Edition Offie, No. 9, in Exeter Hall. 








HAviNe DISSOLVED PARTNERSHIP with Mz, PASK, 

is now attached only to the Firm of JULLIEN and Co., Sole Agents for 
all Brass Instruments manufactured by Regson and Courtois, of Paris. Lists of prices 
forwarded on application. The best Cornet-A-Pistons by either of the above makers 
may be obtained for £8 8s. 214, Regent-street, 
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M. ‘JULLIEN’ s— 


ANNUAL SERIES OF * 


CONCERTS, 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER. 10mm; 1851. 





— 


——— 





JULEAEN has the honour to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and 
« Public, that his Annual Series of Concerts will commence on 
Monday, November 10th. In announcing the Series of Concerts for 
1851, M. JuLirEex begs to assure his numerous Patrons that ‘his endea- 
vours are still constant to enlist in the service of these Annual Enter- 
tainmeénts the most renowned Executants of Instrumental Music, and 
thus, while. ensuring an Orchestra the ensemble of which is totally un- 
rivalled, he is enabled to present to his Audiences some of the greatest 
Musical Celebrities in Europe.’ ‘M. Juniien, in carrying out these’ views, 
has entered into Engagements with 
SIGNOR 


SIVORI, 


SIGNOR 


PIATT i, 


ANb SIGNOR 


BOTTESINI. 


The Success of the two first-named Artistes, at a former Series of M. JvunizEn’s 
Concerts, is too well known to need comment—Signor Bottesini, however, will 
perform at them for the First Time ; the nature of the Engagement of + great 
Contrabassiste securing his exclusive services. The appearance of Signor Bottesini 
at the various Concerts of the past extraordinary Season, created a sensation in the 
Musical Circles of the } —T as well. as among the numerous Continental Mu- 
sicians then assembled in London, but very varely excited by an Instrumental 
Performer ; in fact, Musicians and Amateurs, as well as the Public Press, universally 
regarded the success of this young (Artiste as alone equalled by that ‘of the great 
Paganini. 





CUE CROEAESTRA 
Will be complete in every respect, and include the following celebrated Solo 


Performers :— 
BAND, JARRETT, 


SONNENBERG, 
THIRLWELL, 
VOGEL, 
WINTERBOTTOM, 


Conductor—M. JULLIEN. 
Principal Cornet-a-Pistons, HERR K(ENIG, 


being exclusive) M. J th 
be Heard in Ce role ensaged by vie during the whole,year, can only 


Several of the Instruments, to which were awarded the Council Medals at: the 
Great Exhibition, having been purchased by M. JULLIEN, they will be intro- 
duced during the Concerts, 








Notwithstanding that — er be 3 always er the oped charac 
teristic:of M: Juilien’s Concerts, ured the 
services of an eminent Vocalist, at ned pat ag mand afi neagemient eat with 


MISS DOLBY, 


Who, will, appear on the OPENING NIGHT, , 





arsoles 14 JvuLIEN, already one of vast, extent, ‘will, , ‘this season, ‘be in- 
baht a tion’ of several most iiportant "Works of the Great Masters 
M, JuLLIEN has also arranged -a GRAND. 


Selection from Mozart's celebrated Opera, “sm PLAUTO 
MAGICO,” 
And another from 
Beethoven's Grand Work, “#IDELIO.” 


Among the lighter portions of the Musie will be ra the new Waltzes; Polkas, 
and Q les, which M,, JunLieny, last. year, hor of 

pote oe for Her Majesty’s State Balls, by 

composed expressly for. the present Series of 


THE INDIAN ‘QUADRILLE; 


COMPOSED ON EAST INDIAN MELODIES, 


And Fxhibiting tho iar characteristics of the Instruments of the Native Indians 
used in t Banoo, Festivols: Barts, W Wars, Religious Ceremonies, &c, 


ee 





THE DECORATION of the Promenade will be ENTIRELY NEW ; and the whole 
Theatre well Warmed and Ventilated. 


THE GRAND CRYSTAL OURTAIN, WILL, ALSO. BE EXHIBITED, 





THE READING ROOM 


Will contain Six well-lighted Reading Tables, on which will bé found Six London 
Morning Papers, eo Evening 3 eee hay ee Weekly ge and Twenty 
Provincial Papers; besides the Irish; Scotch, German, American, Italian, Swiss, 
Dutch, Indian, Chinese, Australian, New alana Malta, Portuguese, ne, Cana- 
dian, Belgian, "and Spanish Newspapers, Magaziries, and other’ her Periodieals, 





The Refreshments will be provided by Mr. G. PAYNE; yon be of: ‘the best 
quality and at the most moderate Prices , 





The Concerts will on each Evening commence at Fight, and terminate at 
Eleven o'clock. 





Prices of Admission :—Promenade, 


Cispleg 9-94, 5 Petts Boney vy Oy Al a and 31s. tO eg 


es may be secured on a) at 
Ehsatre; wise $5 cass Slont ae » till o bs Das cece ae Mitchell's 
Mr. Sams’s; Messrs, Leader and Cocks's ; Mr. Messrs. Crame: 
and Co.'s; Messrs. Campbell, Ransford, and Co.'s nO, busier 
and .Co,’s Establishment, 214, Regent Street. 
N.B.—The Theatre being Let at Christmas for Dramate Prfmanee, the 
Concerts can continue for One Month only, 
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Printed and Published for the: Prexetatod y Mrewant Samuvuet Mrezas, of No. 3, 


Studley Vills, 8 ay cod, -fispham Bond, Ris epee of Beal ps at As 


Patil, wher sn of ‘the Ed to. be. i 
‘aul, where pabsibiatestaee' for: ’ + ’ 
To bé hdd of G, Purkess, Dean Street, Prete ier ate obo ad "Tana Vike 


Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers.--Saturday, November 8, 1861. 











